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‘A SHORT time ago Mr. Baldwin in the House of Commons said : 
** Without this increase [in the Air Force] which we are proposing, 
e shall certainly not be capable of effective co-operation in any 
‘system of collective security under the League of Nations.’ It 
ds therefore pertinent to inquire what are the essential elements of 
Ygecurity. First, security is an atmosphere in which the national 
Mind lives, moves, and has its being. In this,atmosphere each 
Mation feels that it is free to work out its own destiny, to develop 
its own culture and its own ideas without forcible interference on 
‘the part of its neighbours. Security strikes an even deeper chord. _ 
It expresses the state of mind of a nation which is free from the 
haunting fear that at any moment the lives and property of its 
citi ens may be at the mercy of an armed host. This dread of 
‘physical and material suffering is very real in the consciousness of 
Continental peoples, and can hardly be appreciated by other 
nations whose historical associations are so different and whose 
tographical position has, in the past, rendered them immune 
fom these tragic experiences. 
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Secondly, a sense of security can only be developed on the 
basis of Justice. Nations, like individuals, will not acquiesce in 
any international system which does not assure them equality of 
treatment and fair play. In the words of Justinian, ‘ Justice is 
the constant and perpetual wish to render everyone his due.’ If 
nations can be convinced that each will receive ‘ his due ’ at the 
hands of some impartial supernational authority, the sense of 
security will be firmly implanted, because it will be grounded in 
the concepts of justice and equity. 

Thirdly, there must exist in the mind of a nation the convic- 
tion and the certain knowledge that, in the event of an attack by 
an aggressor, the organised forces of mankind would hasten to its 
assistance. In other words, there must be such a combination 
of circumstances that the possibility of an attack is reduced to a 
minimum, because moral and physical force have been combined 
in such a way as to produce the maximum deterrent effect. In 
our own country the sense of security enjoyed by the individual is 
derived from the knowledge that every member of the community 
is morally and legally bound to assist him if he is attacked. 
Originally expressed in the ancient customs of outlawry and hue 
and cry, and incorporated in the common law, this principle has 
become the bed-rock of our domestic security. It is based upon 
the concept of justice :. that no man shall be the judge in his own 
cause, or the punisher of his own wrongs. In any disputes it 
involves an appeal to reason instead of to force. It implies 
equality in the sight of the law and the existence of an impartial 
court, backed by the sanctions imposed by the whole community. 
Centuries ago these sanctions were crude. The collective obliga- 
tion to catch the thief, or to outlaw the criminal, was a mass 
demonstration of the whole parish or township. There was a 
general hue and cry. At a later stage the policing function was 
put into commission—the sheriff and his posse arrived upon the 
scene. The Bow Street runners were the forerunners of Scotland 
Yard, whilst the régime of the sheriff and the watchman was 
superseded at a comparatively recent date by the institution of 
modern constabularies. Moreover, the local policing measures 
were reinforced by a central authority whose military resources 
were available to quell incipient tumult and civil disorder. 

Broadly speaking, the security of individuals has been evolved 
in this fashion. Behind it is the idea of collective responsibility, 
the obligation of mutual protection which still remains the founda- 
tion upon which the whole structure of every civilised community 
has been erected. The same principle should be applied to nations, 
because experience has shown that it is in accordance with the 
requirements of human nature, which, we are told, is always 
the insuperable obstacle to any international reform. So when 
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Mr. Baldwin speaks of collective security he can only mean the 
inauguration of the reign of law, which, in effect, involves the 
establishment of this principle as the basis of international 
relations. 

What are its implications? They are two-fold. First, the 
existence of effective machinery for the settlement of all inter- 
national disputes on the basis of justice and equity: Secondly, 
the provision of an international force for the protection of the 
law-abiding members of the international community, and to 
uphold the decisions of any institutions which may be created 
for the pacific settlement of all disputes. Clearly these are 
functions which can only be exercised-by an international 
authority, commissioned and empowered by its members to 
make the writ run within the circle of its membership, and to 
protect them from acts of aggression emanating from within or 
without this circle. 

These are the implications of any system of collective security. 
They are also implied in the Covenant of the League. Article 
VIII., for instance, lays down the responsibility for ‘ the enforce- 
ment by common action of international obligations.’ Article 
XVI. describes the sanctions which may be invoked by the 
members of the League, which include diplomatic, economic and 
military measures. The statesmen who drafted the Covenant 
were emphatic on this point. President Wilson in his speech at 
the Plenary Conference said : ‘ Armed force is in the background 
in this programme, but it is in the background, and if the moral 
force of the world will not suffice, the physical force of the world 
shall. But that is the last resort, because this is intended as a 
constitution of peace, not as a League of War.’ General Smuts, 
another member of the Commission, wrote: ‘I do not think the 
League is likely to prove a success unless in the last resort the 
maintenance of the moratorium is guaranteed by force.’ 

It is obvious, therefore, that the founders of the League 
intended it to become an international authority. That its 
powers have not been developed, and its sanctions never clearly 
defined or properly organised, does not invalidate them or the 
fact that all the members of the League have become parties to 
the new system. When they signed the Covenant they solemnly 
repudiated the old system of international duelling—the ancient 
practice of trial by battle—and in principle accepted the policing 
system in its stead. Later on, when they signed the Kellogg 
Pact, they outlawed war—the duel—as an instrument of policy. 
Henceforth war could only be tolerated in defence of national 
rights, but the question of who was to define these rights and to 
be responsible for their enforcement was still left unsolved. It 
is clear, however, that the implications of the Kellogg Pact are 
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similar to those of the Covenant. It means that in future 
national armaments can only be employed for defensive purposes 
—in other words, for policing purposes, so that in the last resort the 
moral force of the world shall be supported by its physical force. 

Internationally, however, this means that we are still in the 
stage of hue and cry, because the will to peace has not yet been 
expressed in living and practical institutions essential to the 
progress and welfare of the world as it is constituted to-day. 
It is true that moral principles and good intentions are set forth 
in treaties which, when the crisis comes, as it did in the Sino- 
Japanese War, may or may not be observed. But, with the 
exception of the French plan submitted to the Disarmament 
Conference, there has been no attempt to modernise the inter- 
national legislative and policing functions by putting them into 
commission—a tribunal in equity and a police force. It is only 
through the establishment of these institutions that the deter- 
mination of all virile and law-abiding nations to provide means 
for the peaceful revision of the public law, to maintain the peace 
and, if necessary, to enforce justice, can find its practical expres- 
sion. Until this has been done collective security will be a 
myth and a delusion, and we shall still be at the mercy of any 
dictator or faction in Europe bent upon increasing armaments 
and employing the threat of war as an instrument of national 

licy. 

2 Coslecelettitly Mr. Baldwin was bound to admit that ‘ it is 
impossible for us, however reluctantly, to remain as we have been, 
but that we shall have to follow the example which is set by those 
other countries, because if we do not, we may find ourselves later 
on in terrible jeopardy.’ Clearly this is a terrible admission. The 
policy hitherto pursued by successive British Governments since 
the Armistice of limiting, restricting, and abolishing armaments 
having failed, as it was bound to fail, the spokesman of the 
Government now declares that we must follow the example of 
other countries who are bent upon a new race in armaments. 
_ Whose example have we followed during the last fifteen years ? 
Certainly not that of France, which is supported by a number of 
the smaller European States at Geneva. French policy has con- 
sistently advocated a policing system for Europe, the placing or 
earmarking of certain armaments to be at the disposal of the 
League and handing over others—¢.g., bombing machines—to its 
direct control. Collective security was the essence of the plans 
submitted by Tardieu and Herriot to the Disarmament Con- 
ference, coupled with a gradual reduction of national forces and 
proposals for the settlement of disputes by recourse to arbitration. 

Had the British Government accepted the principles under- 
lying this plan and joined those nations who were prepared to 
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inaugurate the reign of law, the new armament race might have 
been nipped in the bud. For the acceptance of these principles 
would have signified our willingness to co-operate in the elabora- 
tion and development of the system of collective security and the 
pacific settlement of all disputes. On the contrary, however, we 
chose to follow the example of Hitler and Mussolini, We joined 
in the chorus of equality in armaments, we emulated the example 
of America, whose policy is isolation and no commitments. Both 
these examples are based upon the old system of competitive 
national armaments, however much restricted and curtailed, and 
upon the demand to be the judge in one’s own cause, and the 
assessor of one’s own rights, however medieval such a conception 
may be in the twentieth century. Even after the experience of 
the greatest, bloodiest and most costly war in history, we still 
reject the idea of co-operative and policing armament, which is 
the basis of collective security, and which can only be achieved by 
developing the League into a real international authority instead 
of allowing it to sink to the level of a mere debating society. 

Had the British Government accepted the fundamental con- 
ceptions underlying the French plan, we should at least have 
eliminated the menace to this country arising from the existence 
of a huge air force on the other side of the Channel within striking 
distance of our vital nerve centres. Incidentally, this would have 
been a great advantage to us. But, what is of much greater moral 
significance, we should have taken the first step in establishing 
the reign of law in Europe to which, by our signature of the Cove- 
nant, the Kellogg Pact and the Treaty of Locarno, we were in 
principle already committed. We should have rallied a number 
of the smaller European States in support of the new Continental 
system. We should have forced the reactionary elements in 
Europe to declare their real intentions. They would have been 
compelled to choose between relying upon their own national 
armaments for security and the redress of their grievances or of 
joining their neighbours in setting up a system which would give 
to every nation equality of status in the sight of the law. On the 
other hand, by rejecting the principles of the French plan we 
definitely ranged ourselves on the side of the dictators and inter- 
national anarchists whose example in the field of national rearma~ 
ment, Mr. Baldwin tells us, we are now bound to follow. 

We now propose to repudiate the implications of our member- 
ship of the League and of all the pacts we have signed during the 
last fifteen years. We repeat in Europe the short-sighted and 
hypocritical policy which we pursued in the Sino-Japanese War, 
when, in effect, we sided with an aggressor, declared to be such 
by an impartial commission presided over by Lord Lytton, one 
of the most able and distinguished of our fellow-countrymen. 
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Why should we always emulate the example of the backslider 
and reactionary? Have we lost all power of initiative and 
abandoned all hope of ‘ bridging the gulf’ which Mr. Baldwin 
tells us exists between France and Germany? Have we, uncon- 
sciously perhaps, betrayed the ‘immense responsibility resting 
on this country for the peace of Europe ’ ? 

Mr. Baldwin declares against isolation. He quoted Robert 
Walpole: ‘Isolation is the bubble of a distempered imagina- 
tion.’ Then, if we cannot isolate ourselves from Europe, we 
have to choose between two examples—one good and one bad. 
Co-operative armament or competitive national armaments—a 
policing system, or trial by battle. Collective security in which 
the réle of force is limited to the police function or a new armament 
race. Law and order or international anarchy. An appeal to 
reason or a resort to force. The development of the League into 
an authority or its gradual disintegration and decline. The 
harmonising of national rights and aspirations under the reign of 
law or the extinction of Western civilisation. 

Broadly speaking, these are the alternatives. There is no 
other choice. It must be one example or the other. In our 
attitude to the employment of force we must be either aboli- 
tionists, duellists or policemen. If we belong to the first category, 
we are obviously Utopians and visionaries, because force is still 
an essential element in the structure of human society. Force is 
not immoral—it all depends upon the purpose for which it is 
employed. The real problem in the twentieth century is, not its 
abolition, but its right or moral use, and until the millennium 
arrives we cannot dispense with its services. Therefore Mr, 
Baldwin was quite right when he condemned the idea of uni- 
lateral disarmament. He was equally wrong when he pleaded 
for a continuation and an increase in national armaments, thus 
perpetuating the competitive and duelling system. 

There is still the third and policing category, and one cannot 
help feeling that Mr. Baldwin is really an international policeman, 
for in the same speech he said: ‘ Before we are through, that 
collective security may be the ultimate security for Europe’; 
and again: ‘ When you think of the defence of England, you no 
longer think of the chalk cliffs of Dover ; you think of the Rhine.’ 
But no responsible Minister has any right to declare his belief in 
any system unless he is prepared to face the implications which 
such a system inevitably involves. A muddle-headed, indefinite, 
and unorganised plan of collective security is worse than no 
plan at all, because it only leads to misapprehension, uncertainty, 
and hesitation. 


Surely this was the lesson of 1914. Twenty years after the 
crisis we now realise that war could have been averted, or at any 
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rate postponed, if the attitude of this country had been made 
clear and unequivocal. Had Germany known that we should 
be prepared to defend the neutrality of Belgium, a restraining 
hand from Berlin would have curbed the bellicose propensities 
of Vienna. Instead, we sat on the fence until the last moment. 
Our intervention came too late to prevent the catastrophe and 
reluctantly we unsheathed the sword, just as now we‘ reluctantly ’ 
participate in a new armament race, The supreme merit of the 
collective system is that it is the best means of preventing war, 
by providing a sufficiently strong deterrent. As Pascal says, 
‘There are always the bad men.’ But this result cannot be 
achieved unless and until the combined forces are organised in 
advance—before, not after, the crisis is upon us, That is the 
lesson of 1914. On that occasion in the dispute between Austria 
and Serbia the Hague Tribunal was ignored by the rulers of 
Europe. .A similar fate will overtake the League unless its law- 
abiding members are prepared to pool their resources in advance 
for the sole purpose of maintaining peace and the enforcement 
of the public law. 

Consequently, we are faced with the task of abolishing the 
duelling system in the relationship of States and substituting a 
policing system in its place. Clearly this transformation cannot 
take place until the new system has been expressed in terms of 
organisation. A policeman cannot function without a court. 
It is equally true that a judge cannot dispense justice without 
the aid of the policeman. Therefore, if force is to be limited to 
the police function in international affairs, there must at least 
be a court to administer the law, for in any dispute or breach of 
the peace the duties of the policeman are confined to the protection 
of law-abiding citizens, compelling appearance before the court 
and executing its verdicts. He is not concerned with the merits 
of any dispute or of the decision of the judge. But the existence 
of a judge presupposes a law-maker, and at the moment, as 
between States, force is the only law-maker. The public law 
is mainly embodied in treaties, and treaties are the result of duels, 
Further, no peaceful method exists for the revision of treaties, 
which are found sooner or later to become out of date, and must 
consequently be revised and adapted to meet new conditions 
which have arisen since they were signed. If the procedure of 
negotiation (which is the old method of diplomacy) and concilia- 
tion (the method employed by the League) break down, what is 
left ? Nothing but a resort to force. 

We are therefore driven to the conclusion that what is 
described as international law is really only a compilation of 
principles, rules, bargains, and settlements, which may or may not 
be observed. It is not law, but the appearance of law—a mirage 
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—which only deludes people by inculcating a belief in something 
which is unreal and inoperative. The reason is obvious: it is 
that this so-called law possesses no sanction. It cannot be 
enforced, and in every society, whether it is composed of in- 
dividuals or nations, there are, unfortunately, depraved and evil- 
minded persons who will not voluntarily conform to any law 
unless they are compelled todo so. Hobbes’ dictum, written three 
centuries ago, still holds the field: ‘ Covenants without the sword 
are but words, and of no strength to secure a man at all.’ It 
follows that our first duty is to make provision for ‘ the sword,’ 
without which the enforcement of covenants and treaties cannot 
be guaranteed. 

This cannot be done unless simultaneously a court of justice 
and an arbitral tribunal have also been established—the former 
to adjudicate, on the basis of law, upon disputes which are capable 
of determination by judicial settlement ; the latter to determine, 
on the basis of equity and good conscience, political disputes, 
including those which have to do with the revision of treaties, 
Such a court already exists. It is the Permanent Court of 
International Justice which sits at the Hague. The jurisdiction 
of the court, however, is in effect limited to disputes described as 
justiciable. It has no authority, except at the request of both 
parties, to pronounce a verdict on grounds of equity and good 
conscience. The tribunal in equity has not yet made its appear- 
ance as an integral and permanent part of the machinery of 
the League. Therefore, disputes which are non-justiciable in 
character, those to which no law or treaty applies, or which are 
concerned to alter existing treaties, cannot be dealt with effectively 
or satisfactorily by the League as it is at present constituted. 
These disputes usually arise out of political issues, which have 
always been the main causes of war. 

Under existing conditions political disputes are referred to the 
Council and Assembly of the League, whose members are the 
representatives of the Governments of its States-members. These 
bodies are composed exclusively of political personages who take 
their orders from their Governments. In this condition of things 
they cannot, nor are they expected to, reach decisions on grounds 
of right and equity. The interests and policies of their respective 
countries are the paramount consideration. Further, if the 
Council or Assembly fail to reach an unanimous decision, the 
parties to the dispute may resort to war. This they will probably 
do, despite the provisions of the Kellogg Pact. And even when 
the decision is unanimous, as in the recent case of the Sino- 
Japanese dispute, there is no certainty that sanctions will be 
applied, even those specified in Article XVI. of the Covenant. 
On the contrary, it is certain that the fulfilment or non-fulfilment 
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of these obligations will depend, not upon the dictates of justice, 
but upon the exigencies of policy. Although the most flagrant 
act of aggression has been committed, the sword will remain in its 
scabbard. Not even the blunt edges of its diplomatic, financial, 
and economical sanctions will be employed. 

The reason for this impotence is not so much the unwillingness 
of States-members to vindicate the authority of the League as the 
lack of any plan or organisation to ensure common and united 
action. Each State-member distrusts its neighbours. They fear 
that if they take any individual action to compel compliance with 
the decisions of the League they will be left in the lurch to bear 
single-handed the results of their intervention. Could they rely 
upon common action planned in advance against the aggressor or 
defaulter, they might be willing to co-operate. What is every- 
body’s business is nobody’s. Experience has shown conclusively 
that there is no way of circumventing this difficulty, except by the 
centralisation of force under the direct control of an international 
authority. This is the system which has been evolved in every 
civilised community, where the obligation of individual citizens 
under the common law to assist in its execution has, in practice, 
been organised and undertaken by the national executives and 
transferred by them to the policing authorities. 

This devolution of responsibility does not mean that the 
members of the community have been relieved of their obligation 
to assist in the maintenance of order. It does mean, however, that 
the primary responsibility now falls upon the police and, in the 
last resort, upon the military forces, and that the personnel of 
both these organisations are engaged to act on behalf of the whole 
community. The system of centralising force and devolving its 
execution has superseded the old methods of hue and cry and 
outlawry. It has also resulted in the disarmament of individuals, 
because when the latter were guaranteed police protection and 
were assured that the arm of the law could safeguard their lives 
and property, weapons became superfluous and were consequently 
discarded. The same principle is exemplified in the fusion of 
kingdoms, the development of federalism, and all those unifying 
political processes which have tended to centralise force and to 
promote the security of the co-operating communities. As Mr. 
Oscar Crosby has said, ‘ Centralised force tends to eliminate all 
force, including itself.’ In the international sphere, however, this 
principle has been entirely ignored. Instead of bending their 
energies to discovering how force can be reduced to the exclusive 
purpose of the police function, nations and Governments have 
been wasting their time in trying to achieve disarmament, always 
forgetting that when they have solved the problems of justice and 
security, disarmament is logically bound to follow. It is clear, 
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therefore, that under existing conditions the relationships of 
States are only one or two stages removed from the law of the 
jungle, with the supremacy of force and the resort to trial by battle 
as its ultimate sanctions. 

To remedy this state of affairs the League was called into 
existence. Its primary duty was to prevent breaches of the 
peace and to provide machinery for the peaceful settlement of 
disputes. This machinery, however, has not yet been developed, 
though the League is asked to undertake the task of administer- 
ing justice, without which no durable peace is possible. It is 
expected to perform this duty without being equipped with the 
elementary organisation which has been found indispensable in 
every civilised State. There is no law-giver and no sanction, 
There exist an Assembly, a deliberative body whose proceedings 
are governed by the rule of unanimity ; a Permanent Court with 
powers of definition and interpretation; a Council, a quasi- 
executive body whose composition does not inspire confidence ; 
and a Secretariat, an embryonic international civil service. 

Here are the rudiments of a political structure corresponding 
to the institutions existing in European communities centuries 
ago when they were beginning to emerge from a condition of 
barbarism. Obviously they are inappropriate to the needs even 
of the international community in the twentieth century. Out- 
lawry and hue and cry may suffice for nations armed with bows 
and arrows, or even thundering. culverins. But they are 
inadequate, to say the least, where aeroplanes, poison gas, sub- 
marines, and ‘ Big Berthas’ are involved and when the fate of 
civilisation hangs by a thread: No, these rudiments will not 
suffice. In an age when international contacts and mutual inter- 
dependence are more widespread and intensive than they were 
in the national communities a century ago, an international 
authority armed with powers of restraint becomes an urgent and 
imperious necessity. 

What, therefore, are its minimum requirements, which will 
suffice to safeguard civilisation from the impending disaster and 
which will conform to the moral principles we have laid down 
governing the right use of force? First of all, there is the prin- 
ciple of equality in the eyes of the law. Nations, like individuals, 
must be treated on a basis of equality. Whether they are strong 
or weak, great or small, rich or poor, they should appear as equals 
at the bar of justice. But real equality, however much it may be 
invoked in theory, will be unattainable in practice until the inter- 
national authority possesses a reliable and adequate sanction. 
Secondly, force cannot be limited to police action in the inter- 
national sphere until provision has been made for the peaceful 
settlement of international disputes which may involve political 
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issues and the revision of treaties. Clearly this is equivalent to 
the establishment of an indirect method of legislation in the 
affairs of nations through the tribunal system. bal 

The time has not yet arrived when the Parliament of Man can 
be ushered on the stage, equipped with all the paraphernalia of 
modern government. World consciousness, its sense of unity, 


“and insistence upon common interests have not yet reached the 


point when they demand a full-fledged legislature. Deliberative 
equality, the right to speak and to be heard, has already been 
recognised in the proceedings of the Assembly. That is a great 
advance, because it provides a forum for the free and open dis- 
cussion of international grievances. But the Assembly is not the 
law-giver, nor, in its present form and constitution, will it ever 
become one, Many acute controversies and debatable points 
will have to be settled before it is able to initiate and enforce 
statutory reforms. 

This constitutional change is, however, not vital at this 
stage in the evolution of international law and order, however 
insistent it may hereafter become. The principle of equal and 
equitable participation in the settlement of political disputes 
and the revision of the public law can be achieved by a more 
practical, direct and appropriate procedure—namely, the sub- 
mission of all these questions to an impartial tribunal empowered 
to settle them upon grounds of equity. This body would be 
composed of persons chosen, in the words of the 1924 Protocol, 
“from among persons who, by their nationality, their personal 
character, and their experience, appear to furnish the highest 
guarantees of competence and impartiality.’ They would be 
appointed, not by their national Governments, but by the inter- 
national authority. Consequently, they would not represent the 
policies and interests of the Governments of the countries to 
which they happened to belong. They would bring to bear upon 
the issues in dispute a free and unfettered judgment, with the 
Sole object of securing a fair and equitable settlement. During 
their tenure of office these elder statesmen, versed in the conduct 
of public affairs, would become exclusively the servants of the 
League. They would retire from any participation in the internal 
politics of their respective countries and they would become the 
repository of a world conscience seeking to make straight the 
paths of justice and thus to ensure peace. They could not initiate 
international legislation. Their services would only be requisi- 
tioned at the request of the Council or Assembly of the League, 
or when one or other of the parties to a dispute invoked their 
jurisdiction. 

The inclusion of such a tribunal as a permanent institution 
in the organisation of the League would mark a further stage 
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in the development of the arbitral system. In the history of 
civilised nations this system has always been the precursor of 
legislative assemblies and the forerunner of parliamentary 
representation. If, in consonance with human nature, the inter- 
national organism develops on similar lines, clearly this is the 
next stage in its evolution. _Then why should this reform not be 
undertaken ? The Lytton Commission has already exemplified 
the working of the tribunal system. It has demonstrated its 
practicability. The rejection of the Report by Japan does not 
invalidate the system. It only proves the necessity for an 
organised sapction which could be enforced by the international 
authority. 

Fifty years ago Sir John Seeley wrote as follows : 

There has been found hitherto but one substitute for war. It has 
succeeded over and over again: it succeeds regularly in the long run 
wherever it can be introduced. This is to take the disputed question out 
of the hands of the disputants, to refer it to a third party whose intelli- 
gence, impartiality, and diligence have been secured, and to impose his 
decision upon the parties with overwhelming force. The last step in 
this process, the power of enforcing the decisions by the federal union 
only, is just as essential as the earlier ones, and if you omit it, you may 
just as well omit them too. 


These, then, are the implications of the collective system, and 
until they are consummated we shall not have done our utmost 
to liberate our country from the curse of war. 

Adaptation is the secret of existence. It is therefore the 
highest patriotism. We are not a nation of cowards, nor are we 
devoid of common sense. Therefore, when we see the clouds 
gathering and the storm approaching we should be foolish if, 
in a fit of sheer obstinacy, we refused to take the only step corre- 
sponding to our interests, consonant with our professions, and 
consistent with our morality. Let us therefore adapt our defen- 
sive policy to meet the imperative requirements which the march 
of science has imposed upon us. Instead of timidly and furtively 
withdrawing from our commitments and responsibilities, let us 
boldly take a hand in shaping the destinies of Europe as the surest 
guarantee of our own liberty and prosperity. Let us not, weak- 
kneed and irresolute, pause in this fateful hour ; let us remember 
that in the past our ancestors have been the pioneers of political 
institutions and the architects of the reign of law in distant 
territories. In the twentieth century we, their descendants, are 
faced with harder tasks, but let us not shirk them, believing that 
the innate common sense, practical wisdom, and political sagacity 
of the Anglo-Saxon-Celtic race can still make its contribution 
towards the solution of those problems which in these days perplex 
Europe and the world. 

DAVIES. 
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In 1921 there was published in Rome a book entitled The Mastery 
of the Air; its author was the late General Giulio Douhet, an 
Italian artillery officer with a distinguished war-time record, but 
a man of advanced views which found no great favour among the 
Italian higher military authorities of the day. The book, more- 
over, appeared at an inopportune moment, since the country, as 
a whole, was then far too much engrossed in political troubles 
to pay great attention to the writings of one who was generally 
regarded as a fanatic. The Mastery of the Air was followed at 
intervals during the next six years by other writings from the 
same pen ; they all dealt with the same thesis, but, except in air 
circles, attracted little attention. In 1927, however, when the 
new Fascist régime had become firmly established and problems 
of national defence came strongly to the fore, the book suddenly 
loomed up as the centre of acute controversy : a second edition 
was rapidly exhausted, and even old copies were eagerly pur- 
chased. The younger and more enthusiastic men then at the 
head of affairs took up the subject with zeal, whereupon General 
Douhet became the focus of bitter attacks both in the lay and the 
technical Press. But he replied to his critics with so much 
success that he finally carried the day, and as the outcome of his 
victory there was set up in Rome an independent Air Ministry. 
This step was followed during the next three years by a complete 
reorientation of Italian defence policy which gradually came to 
be based almost entirely on the doctrines expounded by Douhet. 
A prominent figure in this task was that forceful personality 
General Italo Balbo. 

The theories championed by Douhet are simple, and can be 
summarised in a few sentences. The Great War had shown 
that, on the ground, the power of the defensive has effectually 
outstripped that of the offensive to so great an extent as to 
cripple the methods of the old-fashioned military art. Air forces, 
on the other hand, had demonstrated the fact that their employ- 
ment was as yet in its infancy, whilst they possessed a potential 
efficacy that was never properly tested between 1914 and 1918. 
The opportunities for waging war in three dimensions had, in 
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fact, never been correctly appreciated ; such air forces as were 
used in the Great War had been maintained in a state of complete 
subservience, chiefly to armies for purposes of ground fighting, 
They were only employed to assist the attainment of victory on 
land and sea, or at best for subsidiary purposes ; consequently, 
they hardly, if ever, were afforded a clear opportunity of proving 
what they could achieve independently. Yet, even in spite of 
such limitations, a glimmering of the potency of the air arm was 
obtained. The effect of a few petty raids by enemy aircraft on 
Paris and London is sufficient to substantiate the claim of aviation 
to be considered as a possible instrument of victory. 

From these fundamental facts, so argued Douhet, it has become 
urgent to recast the current doctrine of war. In the first instance 
it is obvious that subsidiary or auxiliary air forces of the current 
pattern are totally incapable of acting effectively against opposing 
and superior air forces that have been expressly designed for the 
purpose of gaining the mastery of the air. Yet without the help 
of such auxiliary air forces it is equally manifest that existing 
land or sea forces would stand in a grave, if not decisive, state 
of inferiority as against any opponent who possesses the means 
of gaining effective air superiority. The first step, therefore, 
must be to acquire that condition of air superiority which will 
place an opposing belligerent in a corresponding plight of 
inferiority in the air both over land and sea. This result will 
only be achieved by concentrating all available air forces to win 
the necessary mastery of the air: that is, by reducing to a 
minimum all auxiliary or subsidiary air forces and massing all 
aircraft for work as one whole under one command ; this process 
being no more than an elementary application of an age-long 
principle of war—namely, that of the concentration of force, a 
principle that has been accepted as irrefutable ever since armed 
forces have existed. The Germans during the Great War were 
but working tentatively in that direction when they evolved the 
Richthoffen ‘ circus,’ or picked fighting squadron, for action on 
the Western Front : conversely they failed to put it into practice 
by devoting one squadron of bombers alone to the attack of 
London. 


The two great qualities of aircraft in war are extreme rapidity 
and, within limits, a considerable radius of action. By concen- 
trating aircraft, therefore, it becomes possible to swing their 
power from one theatre of war to another ; to assist armies or 
fleets ; to work with other services or independently just as the 


strategic needs of the moment may demand. Year by year, 
ever since Douhet first propounded this theory, the amazing 


developments that have taken place in aircraft construction and 
in aerial navigation alike seem to have reinforced the validity 
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of these views. As time has gone on the practicability of work- 
ing with a central mass of aircraft has increased, and many of 
Douhet’s prognostications have been shown to lie completely 
within the bounds of practical politics. Even now it is admitted 
on all hands that the development of aircraft for warlike purposes 
is far from having reached as much as maturity. Time is 
unquestionably on the side of Douhet. 

The same line of argument, moreover, led Douhet to further 
and yet more important deductions. If the mastery of the air, 
he next asked, has been gained and the opposing armies and fleets 
are deprived of their air support, what is to hinder the air arm 
from proceeding by itself to win a war? Judging by the events 
of the Great War, there is nothing, in fact, that could prevent a 
great air force from bringing a belligerent to his knees once he 
has lost the mastery of the air. Consequently, if such be the 
case, why not attempt to win a war out of hand in the first throes 
of a declaration of war by the devastating power that resides in 
theairarm? Ifthat be granted, says Douhet, it follows naturally 
that a modern State, which may aspire to defend itself by force 
of arms, must concentrate its combatant resources on its air 
power—even, if necessary, at the expense of its naval and military 
forces. This argument does not entail the abolition of auxiliary 
air forces to act in conjunction with land and sea forces, since 
aerial weapons must be regarded as integral parts of armies and 
navies, But such subsidiary aerial forces must be cut to the 
bone so that the central air force may be rendered more powerful. 
The mastery of the air once won, these subsidiary air forces, even 
if very small, will be adequate for all naval and military objects. 
Hence follows the principle which Douhet raised to the level of 
an axiom applicable to the needs of his own country: in war it 
is essential to act in mass and offensively by air whilst remaining 
on the defensive by sea and land, 

This conception of the ‘ integral ’ war of the future cannot be 
altogether dissociated from the Fascist ideals of the totalitarian 
State endowed with a strong centralised government. So it is 
not surprising that Douhet next put forward a strong plea for 
the appointment of a single commander of the entire armed forces 
of the State, supported by a general staff, superior to all three 
existing services. In addition, Douhet’s views as to the organisa- 
tion, the strategic and tactical use of his army of the air, as well 
as the nature of its tasks, led to his defining very clearly the 
nature of the aircraft that should be constructed to meet his 
theories, This was a difficult question, which is still now obscured 
by the rapid changes that are going on in aircraft development. 


Douhet advocated the adoption of a single standardised type of 
aircraft—that is, a large, heavily armed, multi-seated bomber, 
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that should be capable of beating off most attacks by lesser 
single-seater fighters. This ideal type of aircraft was keenly 
criticised, particularly in France, apparently with adequate 
justification, on technical grounds alone. Nevertheless, time 
has brought such changes and improvements in aerial con- 
struction that General Armengaud, a high French aeronautical 
authority, writing some ten years after Douhet, though admitting 
the difficulty when describing the types of aircraft that should 
become standardised in France, does not see an insuperable 
difficulty in defining a machine corresponding largely to Douhet’s 
requirements. Indeed, he formulates a specification for a multi- 
seated medium bomber that should satisfy the majority, at least, 
of all the tasks that can reasonably be set before aviators, whether 
they be acting as an independent air force, with sea forces, or 
with ground forces. It is perhaps in this direction that technical 
progress stands the greatest chance of coming to the support of 
Douhet. The potentialities in aircraft construction are still such 
that an overwhelming surprise might be gained at an outbreak 
of war by the mere introduction of some new and unexpected 
type of aircraft. 

To clothe the bare bones of his theory with something more 
fleshly and tangible, Douhet next published a study entitled The 
War of .... This was a hypothetical case in which a German 
army of the air, composed of aircraft such as had been consistently 
advocated by the author, and commanded by a competent 
aviator named von Reuss, delivered a surprise attack on France 
and Belgium after a period of political tension. Both France 
and Belgium, close allies, possessed air forces of the present-day 
conventional type. The German force was depicted as consisting 
of 1500 machines, each of 2000 to 6000-horse power, or of a 
total of 4,000,000-horse power. They could carry a total load 
of between 3000 and 4000 tons of bombs to a distance of 300 miles 
from their bases. The Franco-Belgian forces possessed a total 
of 6000 machines of fourteen different types ; these were organised 
mostly as co-operation units, but there was an independent air 
force which mustered some 800 machines, of which only 420 
were bombers. The Germans attacked en masse, in accordance 
with principles already put forward by Douhet ; they were met 
chiefly by single-seater French and Belgian fighters, much as 
might actually occur in the execution of some scheme of defence 
such as is now contemplated for the defence of Paris or London. 
Heavy losses on either side ensued ; but the disjointed attacks 
of the Franco-Belgian fighters ended in their undoing, since they 
were incapable of maintaining a systematic attack. So the 
defence scheme gradually broke down. The manceuvring and 
fighting powers of the powerful German machines began to tell 
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more and more as the attack lost its dash and method. The 
rearmost waves of the German armada had an easy task in 
achieving the purpose of the attack, which consisted in the 
bombing of all points and centres vital to the French military 
mobilisation scheme; the destruction of all communications 
throughout a special zone or belt so as to paralyse all military 
movement ; and lastly, the bombing of four French towns as a 
reprisal for the previous bombing of German towns by a French 
independent air force. The German attack resulted in such a 
complete paralysis of the French army mobilisation, together 
with such a disorganisation of the Franco-Belgian air forces, that 
within forty-eight hours the allied Governments were signifying 
their desire for an armistice to Berlin. 

This whole scheme, as Douhet pointed out, although most 
coldly and logically reasoned out, was purely academic. There 
are several flaws, both technical and tactical, in the narrative. 
But the author’s great object was, not so much to establish a 
sensational claim for the potentialities of his army of the air, but 
rather to attempt to illustrate by a hypothetical case the manner 
wherein his theory of warfare differs totally from that which is 
now accepted. Most futurist writers consider aerial warfare 
so largely from the standpoint of air fighting, that they con- 
centrate on descriptions of heroic deeds by aviators and thus 
tend to lose sight of the object of war, which is the destruction of 
the enemy’s powers of resistance. By analogy it is commonly 
reasoned that since battle is the goal of land armies, so aerial 
combat must remain the supreme object of aerial armies. Con- 
sequently the single-seater fighter is unduly exalted in its place 
in present-day air forces. Douhet, on the other hand, claims 
that an army of the air, properly equipped and working according 
to a correctly reasoned scheme of action, can achieve the main 
purpose of ‘ integral ’ war—that is, the annihilation of the hostile 
powers of resistance. His ideal aircraft is built and armed, not 
primarily to destroy the opposing fighters, nor to carry on a 
victorious air battle, but to enable it to achieve its true réle in 


war: a war which has to be regarded from one single aspect, 
and not from the particularist standpoint of a single service 
or arm. 

To Douhet’s arguments four main groups of objections were 
raised in Italy, and other critics of the new theory in other 
countries do not appear to have departed very far from their 
predecessors. These objections are thus worth examining. The 
first group deals with the question of auxiliary air armies. How 
could it be imagined that armies and navies can dispense so far 
with their own air arms? To that objection Douhet retorts: 
‘What good will those auxiliary arms be if they can be reduced 
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to impotence by a properly organised army of the air? Are not 
such auxiliary air forces standing at the root of that dispersion 
of forces which will lead to defeat ? They can only be superfluous, 
or even harmful, if they stand in the way of the mastery of the 
air.’ Air forces can and must assist both sea and land forces, 
since they possess a degree of mobility that will bring them rapidly 
to the assistance of either service in time of need. But if navies 
and armies require their own particular air arms, then let them 
create them. Since those two services must remain the best 
judges of what they require, they must calculate their needs ; 
but then they provide them out of their own particular financial 
and material resources : the size of such particular arms must be 
a matter of proportion in estimating the entire scale of national 
defence. 

The second group of objections is based on the reproach that 
the army of the air of the new pattern neglects the whole question 
of the recent improvements achieved in aerial defence. To this 
Douhet answered that if it could be proved that a really effectual 
and complete system of air defence could be devised to cover all 
vital objectives in a country, he would gladly abandon his whole 
theory of war. 

The third objection rests on the question of the battle in the 
air. It is obvious that in the air no aerial armada can hope to 
go on patrolling the skies ad infinitum in the hope of forcing the 
enemy’s air forces to battle. Should the stronger air force, 
however, encounter or be attacked by a weaker force, then it 
should turn and destroy that weaker force. Superiority in the 
air battle counts for so much that the weaker. side may try to 
avoid it ; a weaker force cannot be brought to battle in the air 
in the same fashion as a land or a sea force. But it is probable 
that the weaker side can be compelled to fight by attacking that 
weaker side’s territory—that is, by the bombing of such targets as 
the weaker side is bound to defend by battle. This, after all, is 
much what the British admirals did in the eighteenth century : 
by seemingly laying open their own country to invasion they 
would try to draw the hostile fleets from their lair and so to their 
destruction. 

Lastly, there is the fourth objection that the air cannot be 
the decisive field in war. All problems of national defence, replies 
Douhet, turn on the cardinal principle of extracting the maximum 
value from the resources at hand. This lies at the root of the 
Fascist doctrine of ‘ integral’ war. Ifit isimpossible, for material 
and economic reasons, to be superior simultaneously at sea, on 
land and in the air, it is necessary to seek superiority in that 
element which will yield the greatest return. It is not a question 
of entrusting national defence to one service alone, but of endow- 
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ing all three with that proportion of resources which is best suited 
to obtain decisive victory by combined action. The question of 
aerial superiority has indeed become so urgent that if the air is 
not to be the scene of a decisive conflict, no harm is done by being 
strong in the air. The air peril, it is obvious, is most imminent at 
the very outbreak of a war. Therefore great strength in the air 
is necessary ; for on land it is still possible, to a certain degree, 
to extemporise and organise armies with a view to subsequent 
expansion ; even at sea something can be done. But in the air 
never: if the decision is to come from the air, then it will come 
in the space of a few days, and no amount of belated effort will 
ever retrieve a situation that is already utterly lost. The position 
is such, sums up Douhet, that war can now only be regarded as 
a whole ; it can only be conducted by men trained to regard it 
as such. Should there arise any jealousy between services, 
should there exist rivalry or lack of confidence between them, 
then woe betide the Power that trusts to divided counsels. 

This theory was revolutionary indeed. It was not until after 
1927 that it became more than partially accepted even in Italy : 
then, as the result, Marshal Badoglio was appointed Chief of the 
General Staff to control all three services, a post the creation of 
which Douhet had for six years never ceased to urge. This was 
but the first step towards the creation of a Ministry of National 
Defence, which now virtually exists in the hands of Mussolini 
himself. The new Italian Air Ministry, under General Balbo, 
next organised some long-distance flights to supply data for the 
establishment of the new theory of war. The Western Medi- 
terranean was crossed ; then the Eastern Mediterranean—both 
with complete success. Next came the flight to South America. 
Lastly, the flight to Chicago and back. Exulting in his success, 
the jubilant Balbo could write: ‘ With our air force we shall be 
able to attack our enemy wherever he may be, on land and sea 
alike ; and we shall strike him to the heart!’ Again he wrote : 
‘Douhet is no visionary, but a prophet!’ Meanwhile, in Italy, 
side by side with theory, construction had not been idle: to 
supply the new army of the air with types of aircraft best suited 
to the new aerial war became the goal of every designer. In 
August 1931 the Italian air manceuvres witnessed no less than 
g00 machines in the air, of which 350 were of new powerful types 
adapted to put into practice the new doctrine of air warfare. 

For the first few years after the appearance of The Mastery 
of the Airy the French reaction thereto was one of scepticism ; 
indeed, Douhet’s writings were mostly ignored. But the develop- 
ments of the year 1927 in Italy could not fail to attract attention. 
In 1928 General Niessel published a counterblast to Douhet’s 
work, The Mastery of the Air, under that self-same title. Other 
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writers followed suit, and the attack on Douhet, though weaken- 
ing to-day very greatly, still continues. In the main the French 
criticisms centred, and still centre, upon the following arguments : 
first, air power alone can bring no decision ; secondly, the bom- 
bardment of targets in the enemy’s home country will only 
occasionally prove remunerative, whereas it may lead to heavy 
aerial losses which may prove disproportionate to the object in 
view ; thirdly, the utilisation of aircraft em masse in conjunction 
with ground operations is the first condition leading to the success 
of the latter—consequently there must be no subdivision of air 
forces which belong primarily to land and sea forces ; fourthly 
and lastly, the national aim should be to develop the single- 
seater fighter for defence purposes, since these will bring about 
the desired air superiority at the decisive point. 

Such arguments, however, have been more and more combated 
in France by such thinkers as Generals Tulasne and Armengaud, 
who have virtually succeeded in converting French opinion to 
accepting in very great measure the new Italian doctrine. It is 
perhaps worth summarising General Armengaud’s line of argu- 
ment. First, he claims that it has been abundantly proved by 
the Great War that ground operations alone will lead to no speedy 
decision, and modern operations infallibly run the risk of 
degenerating into static warfare once more; secondly, it is 
equally clear that independent air warfare, provided adequate 
resources are devoted thereto, must sooner or later lead to the 
complete collapse of the opposing belligerent ; thirdly, there is 
at present virtually no method of holding an aerial offensive in 
check when the latter is conducted on a large scale. Again, writing 
only this year (1934), he says : 

The army of the air is the most decisive instrument of war. Land or 
sea forces will first secure those positions which the air force may need 
as points of departure or bases for its activity, either by maintaining them 
against enemy action or by forcible occupation during the very first phase 
of a war; for once those early days have gone by, it may be too late to 
occupy any such points. Next the army of the air will gradually pave the 
way for the conquest of enemy territory by the land forces, or of hostile 
coasts and sea communications by naval forces. In the end it will prepare 
the way for final victory by the combined three services. 


General Tulasne’s views on Douhet’s thesis are largely those 
that have already been developed in these pages: on the whole 
he has been a trifle more conservative than General Armengaud. 
The latter, indeed, has boldly stated that France must bow to 
the inevitable and adopt the Italian theory so far as to create a 
French army of the air in answer to the Italian menace. For the 
Italians have made no secret that, in the case of need, they con- 
template destroying the French Mediterranean bases and ports 
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by means of their newly created aviation. At the same time 
French official opinion has not yet accepted the new Italian 
doctrine of war down to its ultimate and significant conclusion. 
Each country’s needs are somewhat different ; the situation may 
change from year to year. Italy is, indeed, in such a geographical 
and economic situation that she may be justified in planning an 
air war as she is doing. To guard the barriers of the Alps with 
small detachments of mountain troops and concrete works while 
launching a great aerial offensive may be perfectly correct Italian 
strategy. To rely on fast ships supported by a great aerial 
armada may be the most advantageous course for Italy to pursue 
at sea. But will it suit France? In spite of these doubts, the 
defencelessness of the sky, as General Armengaud aptly terms 
that phenomenon of to-day, has driven France to begin building 
a new aerial armada—a policy which has now been endorsed by 


legisiative action. 

In 1933 M. Delesalle, acting as rapporteur, introduced the air 
estimates in the French Chamber with various reflections regard- 
ing the state of the French Air Force : 

Nations such as England and Italy have since 1918 pursued an entirely 
different air policy from us. The Italian General Douhet, in particular, has 
championed an entirely new conception of air warfare ; it is as a result of 
his efforts that Italian aviation has turned to totally new views of an air 
material that must be able to fulfil the purposes which arein view. British 
aviation has taken the same road. These two nations now possess a 
military aviation whose offensive quality could not be doubted. 

French methods need revolutionary changes if it be desired to make up 
the leeway. In normal times international security demands that the 
maximum credit must be devoted to research and experiment ; in times 
of political tension money will have to be lavished on mass production. 
To meet this situation every formation must be in possession of such 
experimental machines for training purposes. 

The future is to the aircraft capable of fulfilling many rdé/es. Aircraft 
must act alone or in combination with other arms: alone at the outbreak 
of war; in combination with sea or land forces as soon as these services 
are in a position to move. The single-seater fighter will not be able to cope 
much longer with the growing power of the multi-seater battle-aeroplane. 
Our whole military and naval air forces must adopt an offensive outlook : 
to close one’s eyes to this evolution would be to commit the worst of 
mistakes. 

M. Delesalle then proceeded to inveigh against the policy of 
maintaining fleet aircraft-carriers. For many technical reasons, 
he stated, such ships are ruinously expensive and of doubtful 
value. Shore-based aircraft have shown themselves to be more 
economical and adequate: the French navy does not contem- 
plate action at more than 2000 miles from its shore bases, neither 
in the Atlantic nor in the Pacific basins. As the Western Medi- 
terranean can be wholly controlled from existing air bases, why 
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trouble about such an expensive and questionable luxury as the 
aircraft-carrier ? These arguments were reinforced by opinions 
put forward in the French technical air Press to the effect that, 
in time of war, the French air forces considered it possible to 
render untenable for naval purposes any foreign naval base 
existing within 500 miles of a French aircraft base ; and the same 
reasoning held good of any harbour which an enemy Power might 
propose to use for commercial purposes. 

In 1934 General Dénain, the French Air Minister, in making 
his annual statement before the Finance Committee, foreshadowed 
a complete reorganisation of the French Air Ministry and the 
Air Staff. A new organisation which is to supervise all manu- 
facturing operations, from scientific research to mass production, 
had been set up. Large sums are to be spent on re-equipping the 
French air forces. These forces are to be organised on a new plan 
of defence, co-operation and combat, to be combined with an 
offensive policy against the vital centres of an enemy. As a 
result of the air policy pursued since 1918, continued the General, 
France was in a state of inferiority compared with certain other 
European countries. German aviation was virtually being 
organised on a military basis and was progressing rapidly, while 
in Italy great advance had been made with seaplanes. In Great 
Britain aviation was wholly directed to the defence of the country. 
Other countries were giving an offensive turn to their aerial 
armaments, France had therefore been obliged to modify the 
conditions hitherto governing the development of her air arm, 
especially in view of the increased technical efficiency of the 
aeroplane and the bomb as instruments of destruction. In 
consonance with these principles the French Armée de l’Air had 
now been called into being: the existing air forces are being 
converted into the new service. The necessary legislation to give 
effect to the change was recently passed, while large credits had 
been voted by the Chamber for the re-equipment and rearmament 
of the new aerial army. 

In conjunction with this development it is a remarkable fact 
that a still, small voice has been making itself heard in France : 
it pleads for a complete reconsideration of the military problem 
before the country. The present-day French army, based on 
compulsory universal service, no longer satisfies national require- 
ments: it is too cumbersome; modern weapons need long- 
sefvice soldiers ; and it is just hinted that the mobilisation of 
such armies are becoming too slow and hazardous. What can 
this mean but that an enemy aerial attack may disorganise all 
hitherto accepted mobilisation schemes ? Anyhow, the proposal 
is seriously put forward that France should abandon her present 
army and military system so as to revert to the army of the days 
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of Napoleon III.—that is, to a small professional long-service 
army of 300,000 men. On examination the proposal may not 
prove to be so revolutionary as may appear at first sight. France, 
strange though it may seem to many, already possesses 150,000 
soldiers serving on long-term engagements: her new defence 
system on her north-eastern and eastern frontiers needs to be 
manned instantly on the outbreak of war; her tanks and 
mechanical adjuncts require fully trained men, not reservists, 
Such a change from short to long service will probably come in 
time, if and when France feels that her security is no longer 
guaranteed by her new Armée del’Air. But that such a proposal 
should be put forward at all is significant indeed. If that change 
comes to pass, France will resemble little else but a defended 
national aerodrome. 

In the United States the new theory of war has made no 
progress. General Mitchell, who once commanded the American 
air forces, has made known his views, which are highly in favour 
of the new doctrine of war and of the independence of the United 
States air forces. The long-established theory, he stated, 
according to which the destruction of the enemy’s armed ground 
forces are a necessary prelude to victory no longer holds good. 
A mass aerial attack against an island State like Great Britain 
or Japan might prove decisive, since the inhabitants might find 
themselves unable to find adequate shelter against air attacks, 
whilst they might soon be brought to their knees through shortage 
of food. But General Mitchell’s views, though supported by 
independent writers and speakers, have found little support in 
official circles.. Only quite recently the Hon. George H. Dern, 
Secretary of War, in a statement made before the Committee on 
Military Affairs in the House of Representatives, spoke strongly 
against two Bills that have been placed before the House for the 
purpose of forming a separate air force out of the Army Air Corps. 
It may be noted that many of the arguments advanced by Mr, 
Dern are entirely similar to those brought forward in this country 
against the creation of a Ministry of Defence. Anyhow, he made 
it clear that in the United States war is still regarded as the 
preserve of the army, and that any attempt to remove the Army 
Air Corps from the swaddling-bands of military tutelage will be 
strenuously resisted. That, however, matters but little, since 
the defence problems confronting the United States are so 
peculiar that the ultimate control of the Army Air Corps is 
almost a matter of indifference, unless, indeed, the U.S.A. should 
again mobilise a land army numbering millions. In the meantime 
the Army Air Corps will probably and soon be largely increased ; 
it might then conceivably happen that it is the air corps which 
might eventually swallow the army. 
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It is also not without interest to consider the attitude of 
German thought to this problem, since it has followed the entire 
controversy with noteworthy acumen. A leading German 
aeronautical expert, Captain Ritter, has expressed approval of 
the main thesis evolved by Douhet, although he is not prepared 
to accept it as a whole. German military thought is far too 
deeply saturated with the idea of the decisive, bloody battle on 
land yet to abandon all thought of a military victory. Indeed, 
what else could be expected? Disciples of Schlieffen, admirers 
of such a battle as Canne, often forget that Hannibal's victory 
could not give him Rome ; that Napoleon’s entry into Moscow 
was the preliminary to defeat ; that even the great Frederick's 
shattering victory at Rosbach did not end a war. No: Ritter 
will admit that an army of the air may well be able to terminate 
an armed struggle ‘in particular circumstances, but as a general 
rule—not.’ On the other hand, German detailed calculations, 
which are of sufficient merit to have been translated into French, 
claim that a modern air fleet such as has been envisaged by 
Douhet should be able to cripple the important mobilisation 
centres and arteries of a belligerent country to so great effect as 
to paralyse its capacity to call into being the armies that were 
set on foot in 1914. In this respect there is close agreement 
with the possibilities depicted by Douhet in his work The War 
POV. 
How far Germany may actually be contemplating the creation 
of an army of the air is a question which may be left out of 
account, since such armament is definitely forbidden to her by 
the Treaty of Versailles. Suffice it to say that as far back as 
1928 General Niessel, writing in France, claimed that the German 
army handbooks were based on the assumption that on mobilisa- 
tion every German division and corps would be provided with a 
due proportion of aircraft for all purposes, inclusive of bombard- 
ment. It was then estimated that out of a total of 1100 aircraft 
in Germany some 500 were ready for conversion to military 
purposes. Be that as it may, it is abundantly clear from the 
German technical Press that the idea of the formation of an 
army of the air has not been abandoned—very far from it. It 
would also appear that Douhet’s writings have aroused the 
utmost attention throughout German air circles, where, as General 
Goering recently stated, it is accepted that Germany’s ‘ future’ 
lies in the air: that can only mean by aerial war. 

Nowhere, however, has aerial warfare received greater popular 
support than in the Soviet Union. There the powerful national 
association, the ‘ Osoviakhim,’ is but a symptom of the importance 
attached to the question ; it proposes to instruct the nation as 
to the importance of air warfare; it undertakes to teach the 
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people the principles of defence against air attack ; lastly, it 
sets out to improve, and enlarge, the national air forces. No 
more formidable popular instrument of internal propaganda is 
in existence to-day. Behind it stands an air force of which 
critics usually hostile to Russia speak with respect. 

In matters of air warfare Russian opinion inclines to ruthless- 
ness, although it seems to be swayed by. the writings of the 
German experts, particularly by those of Ritter. The Russian 
attitude was well epitomised in 1929 in the Krasnaya Vierda, 
which contained some illuminating paragraphs which ended much 
as follows : 


If the political and moral level of the enemy is not high, the position of 
its Government may not be secure; in such a case the attack of the 
enemy’s territory and civil population in rear of the battle front is strongly 
to be recommended. If, on the other hand, the people is robust in mind 
and loyal to its Government, the latter may reckon on popular support. 
In such a case a more modest aerial strategy should be followed which will 
be more suited to the attainment of final victory. Accordingly the 
destruction of the enemy’s combatant forces may be the best first points of 
attack, whilst every effort should be concentrated against the chief source 
of the enemy’s resistance—namely, the will of the nation. 


Similar reasoning is manifest in German writings on future 
aerial warfare. The bombardment of open towns and consequent 
retaliation, it is said, will constitute a trial of endurance between 
two nations. Like a boxing match of a punishing character, the 
struggle will depend on the effects produced by the attacker’s 
selection of targets and the sufferer’s reactions thereto. But as 
it is emphasised, by French, Italian and German writers alike, 
that the bombardment of such open towns may not be productive 
of the desired results, it is as well to remember that the destruction 
of correctly selected military objectives is ever regarded as highly 
remunerative, whilst obviating the stigma of barbarism. The 
stronger air force would therefore probably begin by confining its 
action against such targets as have been regarded as legitimately 
open to attack in the past, varied, perhaps, by attacks against 
the enemy’s seat of national government and centres of food 
supply. 

The cogency of all these arguments and the knowledge that an 
outbreak of war would nowadays almost inevitably be initiated 
by these ruthless aerial attacks has moved every nation to 
action. Thus it has come about that Europe is now being swept 
by a feverish anxiety to create large air forces. Let us now see 
what lies at the back of this sudden desire. It is assuredly, as 
General Armengaud claims, the knowledge that the skies are 
defenceless, that there exists no barrier to a sudden incursion 
from the air. No country in Europe can regard itself as secure 
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against surprise aerial attack. And this sense of weakness is all 
the more oppressive when it is felt that the opening hours of any 
hostilities are precisely the moment of greatest danger, and when 
the heaviest blows could be struck from the air. Even in those 
countries where anti-aircraft defences have been set up, it is 
precisely the surprise aerial attack, the literal ‘ bolt from the blue,’ 
which stands the greatest chance of catching the defences at a 
deadly disadvantage. It is for this reason that Italy, Germany, 
and now France, not to mention the Soviet Union, have issued 
drastic regulations with regard to the enforcement of ‘ passive’ 
anti-aircraft measures which are all designed to mitigate the 
destructive and demoralising effects of an attack which has caught 
the ‘ active ’ anti-aircraft defences unprepared. 

Nevertheless, there has been a tendency—and this is dangerous 
in more senses than one—to exaggerate the desire of air armies 
to resort to the indiscriminate bombing of a civilian population, 
The various countries that have already been quoted tend to show 
a widespread belief in technical circles that the naval, military, 
and air objectives are sufficiently numerous to attract attack— 
all the more so because so few stand any chance of adequate anti- 
aircraft protection. There arises, too, the memory of 1916 in this 
country, when the German Zeppelin raids so far disorganised the 
factory routine of England as to impair appreciably their output 
of war material. The disorder of industry, business, and govern- 
ment can probably be effected without resorting to methods of 
wholesale massacre. There is, in addition, the possibility which 
seems to be admitted on all hands—namely, that aeroplanes in 
future warfare will land ‘destruction parties’ far behind the 
hostile frontiers to attack factories, bridges, electric power stations 
and the like. Such a proposal was actually put forward during 
the Great War, but was then laughed out of the field of practical 
politics. Another phenomenon to which the advocates of the 
new air warfare now point is the growth of overhead electric 
cables for domestic, industrial, and railroad purposes which stand 
inviting aerial attack, since such cables and wires can readily be 
brought down by the blast of even small bombs without the need 
for registering anything like a direct hit. On every hand there 
exists a growing desire for a careful study of anti-aircraft defence. 
What can be the use of the most perfect schemes of defence, if 
these cannot be put into effect at a few hours’ notice? Ina short 
time perhaps Europe will be covered with anti-aircraft works of 
defence, just as at present there are coast defences and, on the 
Continent, inland forts. These are not regarded as symbols of 
militarism run mad ; why should they be? Measures of passive 
defence to mitigate the effects of failure of the active defences are 
also needed ; it is perhaps in this direction that the most impor- 
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tant work remains to be done in order to combat the possible use 
of poison gas or bacteriological bombs by a ruthless foe : not that 
such employment can be regarded as certain, for high-explosive 
and incendiary missiles are still regarded as highly lucrative 
weapons, particularly the high-explosive bomb fitted with a delay 
action fuse which might act many hours after it has fallen. Still, 
the risk of gas in particular cannot be overlooked—it may even 
be regarded as probable. 

Let us consider how far these new views regarding air warfare 
apply to British conditions. We can best begin by quoting 
Douhet’s own views concerning the British position which he 
gave in the Italian Rivista Aeronautica for February 1929. 

The political position of Britain [he says] has been fundamentally 
altered by the coming of the aeroplane. She is no longer an island ; 
aviation has riveted her to the Continent; her defence against aerial 
attack is becoming impossible. Consequently the safety of her Empire 
demands a policy based on military agreements ; for obvious reasons such 
agreements can only be concluded with France. Such is the crude fact 
that devolves from the coming of the aeroplane and its modern develop- 
ment ; it has robbed Britain of her unquestioned mastery of the sea, it 
has bound her to the Continent, Britain can no longer hold proudly aloof 
above her high-water mark ; she must now plunge into the rising tide. 


Again the French General Armengaud wrote quite recently : 


Britain can no longer be certain of defending her territory against 
aerial attack by the combined efforts of her Navy and Army alone, A 
line of observation posts formed by ships at sea would be valueless: a line 
of observation posts stationed along the coast would not permit of an 
adequate defence of London and East Anglia. The aerial security of 
England requires a land army, be it British or allied, on the shores of France 
and Belgium, This necessity will end in bringing Britain into a defensive 
_ alliance with France; the two nations thereby becoming guarantors of 

their third ally, Belgium. 


Only a short time ago Mr. Baldwin in the House of Commons 
on the occasion of the debate concerning the increase of the Royal 
Air Force declared that the frontier of England lay on the Rhine, 
no longer along the cliffs of Dover. These statements lend much 
colour and weight to certain conclusions that quite lately have 
been put forward by the German (Ritter) who has already been 
quoted. Broadly speaking, his opinions run to the following 
effect: First, the range, potency and costliness of modern 
armaments are gradually reducing the number of States that can 
wage effectual land warfare against each other. Small countries 
such as Holland, Belgium, Denmark, Austria, and Switzerland 
could not stand alone in modern war. Their territories, however, 
will probably be exposed to use by their more powerful neighbours 
for belligerent purposes—that is, for air bases. Secondly, modern 
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States, in order to carry on aerial war at all, must be of such 
extent as to preclude their whole area being subjected to long- 
range or aerial bombardment. Thirdly, the trend of modern 
aerial and military developments is such that the complete applica- 
tion of air forces in some future conflict between Germany and 
France, where both countries fall entirely under the menace of 
aerial bombardment, is already bordering on insanity ; fourthly, 
the age of aviation may possibly become the age of war of 
continent against continent. 

It seems, therefore, that the new air warfare will compel the 
States of Europe to form defensive blocs, the larger States taking 
the smaller into their orbit. Should this be the case, then it 
would appear not improbable that Britain may find herself drawn 
into the bloc forecast by General Armengaud—with perhaps the 
inclusion of Holland. And then is it a too fanciful vision to fore- 
cast some possible future collapse of the third Reich ?—to be 
followed by a tidal wave of militant Communism, with its grim 
‘ Osoviakhim,’ rolling westward to the eastern frontier of France ? 
Some competent observers would have us think not. 

That, however, is a topic which verges on pure speculation : 
it also depends on how far Britain will be dominated by only one 
out of the three great defence problems with which she is faced. 
There is, first of all, the ‘Continental’ problem, which must draw 
Britain into contemplating what attitude she proposes to adopt 
with regard to the new air warfare. Secondly, there is the 
question of the defence of oversea trade routes. Thirdly, there 
remains the problem of the oversea possessions. How far an 
army of the air could as yet fulfil the requirements of these three 
aspects of Imperial defence needs further and very careful con- 
sideration. If the Continental defence problem be regarded as 
paramount, and if this type of warfare seems to become inevit- 
able, then, indeed, there is but one answer to the question: 
the air must come first. 

H. DE WATTEVILLE. 
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SEA POWER AND THE MEDITERRANEAN 


BEFORE the discovery of the Americas, the Power dominating 
the Mediterranean controlled the world. With the extension of 
ocean navigation through the improvement of the sailing-ship 
and the decline of the galley, the strategic and commercial 
importance of the Mediterranean diminished. With the invention 
of the marine steam-engine and the cutting of the Suez Canal, this 
great inland sea has again increased in relative importance, because 
through it now passes the main route between the Eastern 
Atlantic and Western Pacific, between Europe and Asia, between 
Europe and Australasia. From the beginning of the period when 
England began to take her place as a world Power, we sought a 
footing in the Mediterranean, and, having obtained it, we exerted 
every effort to maintain ourselves there. 

In this article I am of necessity dealing with the situation of 
the English in the Mediterranean in war-time. In these days of 
Briand-Kellogg Pacts and the Covenant of the League of Nations, 
it is unfashionable to talk about war itself, though very fashion- 
able to discuss armaments and preparations for war. The only 
reason why we English maintain ourselves in the Mediterranean 
at all—at any rate, in such bases as Gibraltar, Malta and Cyprus— 
is because of the possible danger of war. In these days the 
freedom of the seas in peace-time is an actuality : the pirates of 
the Barbary coast are as extinct as the buccaneers of the West 
Indies. It is because our strategical and tactical situation in 
case of a war has been so changed in the Mediterranean that, as 
I shall explain, a reorientation of policy would appear to be called 
for. Nor do we know, in case of a war, who would be our allies 
or our enemies, whether it would be a League of Nations war, or 
a ‘private’ war; and, if the former, what combination of 
Powers would be faced by the League, nor what help from our 
fellow-League States members we could obtain for guarding our 
vitally important lines of communication through the Middle Sea. 
So long as private armies, navies and air forces exist under the 
control of sovereign Powers, and so long as an international 
police possessing the only modern weapons is non-existent, we 
can hope for the best, but should prepare for the worst. 
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For two and a half centuries we have made our naval power 
felt in the Middle Sea. Right up to the present time, British 
statesmanship has considered it imperative to maintain the 
safety of the Mediterranean trade routes for our commerce, and 
to enable us to exercise our political influence through naval 
power along its shores. We now find our old methods of control 
challenged. Modern weapons have decreased the value of our 
two principal fortresses, Malta and Gibraltar, by rendering them 
more vulnerable to attack without the use of naval power at all. 
Gibraltar, once considered impregnable—as, indeed, it was 
impregnable to direct assault before the advent of long-range 
artillery—is now held on the sufferance of a friendly Spain. 
Malta, congested, and without natural resources, is vulnerable 
to air attack and, it is no exaggeration to say, is held on the 
sufferance of a friendly Italy. In the Western Mediterranean, 
therefore, where our position was unchallenged only a few years 
ago, we are comparatively weak. We are less open to attack in 
the Eastern Mediterranean, but have not yet developed a first- 
class naval station there. Even more serious than the vulner- 
ability of our bases is the fact that our trade routes, especially 
those portions of them which pass through the western part of 
the Mediterranean, are dominated by the air weapons in the 
hands of France and Italy. That, briefly, is the situation ; and 
it certainly merits serious attention. During the last twelve 
years we have been spending large sums of money on our entry 
into heavy strategic commitments: at Singapore. Yet all the 
money lavished on this modern fortress, in equipping it with 
warship docks and workshops, heavy artillery, aeroplanes, aero- 
dromes and flotillas, will have been wrongfully expended, if we 
become involved in a world war in which certain Powers are ranged 
on the other side, unless we have taken certain steps to meet the 
new Mediterranean situation. 

It will not be amiss to consider the past history of the English 
in the Mediterranean, in order to envisage the problem clearly. 
Our attention, as a growing maritime Power, was drawn to the 
Mediterranean by the alterations that took place in the trade 
routes from the East, through the decline of Venice and Genoa, 
and Vasco da Gama’s discovery of the Cape route to Asia. The 
trade of Asia was then conducted from Europe partly through 
the use of the long sea route round the Cape of Good Hope, partly 
by the development of the Levant trade. The caravans brought 
much of the merchandise of Asia to the Levant ports, whence it 
was carried by sailing-ship to Western and Middle Europe. In 
order to assure this trade, then threatened by privateers in war- 
time and pirates in peace-time, it was necessary to maintain 
naval power. For this purpose a base was required. We 
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obtained a first footing through the acquisition of Tangier as 
part of the dowry of Catharine of Braganza on her marriage to 
Charles II. in 1662. Efforts and expenditure, in those days 
considered tremendous, were embarked on in improving and 
holding the port. We finally abandoned it during an economy 
wave in 1684, Our fortunate capture of Gibraltar in 1704, by 
surprise (afterwards secured to Britain by the Peace of Utrecht 
in 1713), amply compensated for the abandonment of Tangier ; 
and we have held Gibraltar ever since. But though Gibraltar 
dominates the Atlantic entrance, we needed a naval establishment 
further ‘ up the Straits,’ as British sailors described their voyaging 
in the Mediterranean. The occupation of Port Mahon, in the 
Balearic island of Minorca, was our next venture. We held it 
from 1708 till 1756, when it fell to the French. For his faulty 
tactics and his failure to relieve Minorca, when the French were 
investing it, Admiral Byng was court-martialled, condemned, and 
executed on his own quarter-deck. In 1802 Minorca was ceded 
to Spain under the terms of the Treaty of Amiens. 

During the Napoleonic Wars we relied on our allies, parti- 
cularly the friendly Neapolitans, to provide us with naval bases. 
Under the Treaty of Paris between Britain and France in 1814 
we acquired Malta, which, with its excellent harbours and its 
then powerful fortifications, combined with our superior sea 
power, enabled us to reach the predominant position which we 
have held up to the air age. Until the growth of German sea 
power created a new menace in the North Sea, we maintained 
our most powerful fleet in the Mediterranean. Thanks to the 
entente with France and the naval and military understandings 
with France and Russia, we were able to concentrate our main 
naval force in the North Sea, leaving a cruiser squadron only 
in the Mediterranean; but after the destruction of German 
naval power we once more reverted to our older Mediterranean 
policy, and our strongest force at sea is now once more based on 
Malta. The creation of a first-class naval base at Singapore is 
part of an Imperial strategy under which we hope to economise 
our relatively depleted naval forces by being able to move our 
Mediterranean fleet to Eastern waters, and back again, as and 
when required. 

To continue the narrative of our growth of influence and 
power in the Mediterranean. We were not long content to hold 
Gibraltar and Malta. In 1815 we acquired Corfu, now, as then, 
one of the keys to the Adriatic. As a gesture to the newly 
liberated Greece, the Government of Lord Palmerston gave this 
island and its harbour back to the Greeks in 1864. This was 
largely owing to the advice of Mr. Gladstone, the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, who, six years previously, had been High Com- 
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missioner Extraordinary of the Ionian Islands. Corfu has been 
to the Adriatic what Gibraltar has been to the Mediterranean, 
The Venetians held the port and fortress from 1386 to 1797, 
when it fell to the Turks. Signor Mussolini’s bombardment and 
threat of seizure in 1923 was, to some extent, part of the Italian 
policy of dominating the Adriatic. More important in English 
eyes than the control of the entrance to the Adriatic at this time 
was the rising power of Russia and her threat to become a 
Mediterranean naval Power. So jealous were we of our naval 
position in the Mediterranean that, for the better part of the nine- 
teenth century, we tried by every means in our power to curb 
the Russian naval power in the Black Sea. Victorian states- 
men, long before the cutting of the Suez Canal, were apprehensive 
of a powerful Russian squadron in the Black Sea dominating 
a Turkey too weak to dispute its passage to the Mediterranean, 
or of a greater Russia in occupation of Constantinople and con- 
trolling the Golden Horn and the Dardanelles. Indeed, through- 
out most of the reign of Queen Victoria, it was one of the main 
endeavours of our Foreign Office to bolster up the Turks in order 
to prevent the Russians being in a position to sally out from the 
Black Sea and attack our interests in the Eastern Mediterranean. 
For this purpose we engaged in the Crimean War. Indeed, the 
Imperialists of the time would fain have established British 
power in the Black Sea as well. There was a revival of this 
forward policy after the war. Russia weakened by revolution, 
and Turkey beaten, provided a tempting opportunity for us to 
establish ourselves at Batoum or other suitable Black Sea port— 
especially as these establishments would carry the control, or so 
it was hoped, of the Caucasian oilfields. 

The cutting of the Suez Canal enhanced the strategic import- 
ance of the Mediterranean to the whole British Empire. Ever 
since then our policy in Egypt has been to establish ourselves 
in such a position that we could dominate the canal in war-time 
and secure our line of communication with India. For the 
same reason we were at pains to increase our political influence 
in the Red Sea, and to acquire Perim, at its entrance, and the 
protectorate of Aden. Our opposition to the Russian penetration 
of Persia at the beginning of this century had exactly the same 
motive as our fear of Russian naval power in the Black Sea. 
Our statesmen and our naval and military leaders feared the 
possibility of the Russians reaching the shores of the Persian Gulf, 
and establishing a naval station there, on the flank of our route 
to India. For the same reason, also, we for long resisted the 
German Drang Nach Osten policy, with its Asiatic extension in 
the shape of the railway to Baghdad and beyond. Right up to 
the war, in fact, and indeed during it and afterwards, our Imperial 
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policy was directed to safeguarding the sea route through the 
Mediterranean and beyond to India. 

But if our statesmen of an earlier generation were nervous 
about the possibility of a Russian or German cruiser base in the 
Persian Gulf, or of a Russian naval force issuing from the Black 
Sea, what must be the apprehensions of the present-day Com- 
mittee of Imperial Defence when it considers the vulnerability of 
Gibraltar and Malta to air attack, and the dominance of our trade 
routes in the Western Mediterranean itself by the French and 
Italian aerodromes? And now there is a new complication. 
An important oilfield is being developed, partly by British capital, 
in Northern Mesopotamia. The pipe-line has actually been built 
across the Arabian desert to Haifa, in Palestine. We may have 
to rely in time of war on oil supplies from Iraq, and these must, 
normally, traverse the Mediterranean. Our expansion in the 
Mediterranean may be considered to have reached its natural 
limit by our acceptance of the Mandate for Palestine and the 
responsibilities that go with it. To complete the picture, we 
acquired Cyprus on a lease from the Sublime Port in 1878 and 
still hold it, despite a powerful irredentist movement for its 
reinclusion in the Greek system, Cyprus was annexed in I9gI4 
and became a Crown Colony in 1925.: 

Now let us fill in some of the details. There is a new Spain, 
which is a republic, and may become Socialist or ‘ National 
Socialist.’ A hostile Spain could render Gibraltar useless to us, 
either as a dockyard or as a place of assembly for our convoys— 
for which latter purpose it was invaluable during the Great War. 
Modern mobile artillery in the hills above Algeciras on the other 
side of the bay could blow the dockyard to pieces. Nor, owing 
to lack of space, could we concentrate any considerable air force 
for its defence. This danger was foreseen when the present 
dockyard was extended on the western side of the Rock, and it 
was proposed by the Board of Admiralty of the day to build 
moles and graving docks on the eastern side, where the Rock 
itself would shelter them from the gunfire of that time. This 
would have been a more expensive undertaking. It is just as 
well that it was not carried out ; because, to-day, long-range 
artillery could also dominate anything on the eastern side of the 
rock, either from the Spanish mainland or from the other side 
of the straits in Spanish Morocco. We hope to rely on Spanish 
good-will just as we hope to rely on French and Italian friendship, 
But the friends and allies of to-day are the enemies of to-morrow— 
and vice versa. 

To feel quite comfortable, we should long ago have exchanged 
Gibraltar for Ceuta. Ceuta, in Spanish Morocco, on the other 
side of the straits, is just as suitable strategically, and, _ the 
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ground that we could reasonably ask for with it, could be rendered 
practically impregnable. There would be ample room for 
aerodromes ; and, furthermore, Ceuta could be developed as a 
commercial port. Except as a coaling station, Gibraltar is not 
important commercially. It does not draw on the trade of the 
Spanish hinterland, for easily understood reasons. This proposal 
has often been examined, and was seriously canvassed during the 
war, when Spanish intervention on our side was hoped for. We 
had some fear, also, of Spanish intervention against us. The 
principal obstacle to the exchange is British sentiment. Every 
schoolboy is still taught that Gibraltar is impregnable ; and I 
daresay most of our present-day politicians still believe it to be. 
Every soldier and sailor knows it to be extremely vulnerable, 
and it would be a death-trap if ever we were involved in a war 
in which Spain was hostile. 

Travelling eastward, the trade route is, as already noted, 
dominated all the way to Malta and beyond by the aerodromes 
in French and Italian hands in North Africa or Sardinia. The 
most easily attacked part of the route is between Sicily and 
Cape Bon, only 100 miles apart. Air machines, flying from 
land aerodromes, could play havoc with merchant shipping 
there. The submarine or cruiser menace would compel us to 
put our merchant ships into convoy, when they would be a 
splendid target for aircraft. With the present balance of air 
power, a hostile France or a hostile Italy covld deny us the 
Western Mediterranean for our merchant ships and would make 
things extremely uncomfortable for our warships. Malta itself 
could be made untenable through air attack by a hostile Italy. 
In addition, there is an Italian nationalist movement in the 
island, and it is not exactly discouraged in Rome. We English, 
therefore, with the present balance of naval and aerial power, 
are in the Western Mediterranean on sufferance. It would be a 
prudent policy to shape our strategy on the possibility of having 
to revert to the Cape of Good Hope route to India, and with this 
end in view our old naval bases at St. Helena, Simonstown, and 
Mauritius should be renovated and re-equipped. In this con- 
nexion it is interesting to note that an increasing use was made 
of the Cape route by our oil-tankers from Persia during 1932. 
This is partly because of the high canal dues through Suez 
imposed by the Canal Company, and partly because during the 
trade depression it paid the Anglo-Persian Oil Company better 
to send its tankers on the longer sea voyage so as to spread the 
work, keep them in commission, and avoid dismissing the crews. 
The Suez Canal Company, with its predominating French interests, 
realised that it was killing the goose which laid the golden eggs ; 
for it was not only the oil-tankers, but also other cargo steamers, 
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which were beginning to prefer the Cape route for reasons of 
economy. The Canal Company has now reduced the dues. 

There would be no real technical difficulty, in case of need, in 
diverting our trade with India, reinforcements for the Army and 
so on, round the Cape of Good Hope and abandoning the Western 
Mediterranean altogether in case of war. The Malta garrison 
and submarines would hold the fortress as long as possible ; but 
its reduction would not be ruinous for the fleet. This dees not, 
however, solve the problem of the Eastern Mediterranean, where 
our interests are important. Though we might, in certain circum- 
stances, be forced to abandon the Western Mediterranean basin 
and route our merchant vessels and troopships, with their con- 
voying men-of-war, round the Cape, we could still maintain 
ourselves in the Eastern Mediterranean. Indeed, under present 
conditions, we should only abandon the Eastern Mediterranean 
when at the very last gasp. We could make a naval front there ; 
for behind us would only be Turkey and Russia, with negligible 
fleets, with Greece, which is not a Great Power, and might well 
be friendly, on our flank. To abandon the struggle in the Eastern 
Mediterranean would be to surrender Egypt, the canal, and 
probably the Sudan and Palestine. We should thus abandon our 
right and chances of re-entry into the Mediterranean. With our 
forces holding the eastern basin—and they could easily be 
reinforced from India—we deny the ocean sea routes to all enemies 
who are Mediterranean Powers. For they could not hope to live 
in war-time beyond the Pillars of Hercules in face of our Atlantic 
forces. Thus, for the sake of our argument, in a war with France 
the French could not use the Cape of Good Hope route to the 
East nor the canal. They would not be able to use the Cape 
route, because all the bases south of the Congo would be in our 
hands, and they would only be able to reach the Pacific at all by 
way of Cape Horn or the Panama Canal. Their important 
Eastern possessions would, therefore, fall to us like ripe plums. 
So by holding the Eastern Mediterranean we should turn the 
tables. 

As part of this remodelled strategy at sea forced upon us—as 
I suggest it is—by the growth of air power, the Falkland Islands, 
off the coast of Patagonia, would become of increased importance. 
With the Panama Canal closed because of a war, a cruiser squadron 
based on the Falkland Islands would safeguard the Cape Horn 
route to the Pacific and deny this route to the merchant shipping 
of our enemies. And our convoys would be able to refuel with 
coal and oil in the excellent harbour. Nor need much be spent 
on improving this base. A few batteries of artillery and anti- 
aircraft guns, and oil and coal depédts ready for filling, over and 
above the existing stocks of fuel held there, are all that would be 
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required. On balance, the expense of a dock for cruisers would 
not be justified. No Power to-day can be strong everywhere. 

The importance of our position in Egypt needs no argument. 
So long as the institution of private war is recognised as a possi-+ 
bility, we must have some control, by treaty or otherwise, over 
the Suez Canal, whatever the form of government in Cairo. 
Palestine is of triple importance. We are committed to the 
terms of the Mandate under which we are bound to facilitate the 
re-establishment of the Jewish National Home in the Holy Land. 
Palestine guards one flank of the Suez Canal and Egypt. The 
Sahara guards the other. And we have constructed a pipe-line 
from the Mosul oilfields to the Palestinian port of Haifa. 

For these three reasons, therefore, Palestine must be held 
at all costs, unless the whole fabric of our Imperial strategy in 
Asia is to be allowed to collapse like a house of cards. In case 
of our strategic abandonment of the Western Mediterranean basin, 
we could still obtain our oil from Haifa by bringing the tankers 
through the canal and round the Cape, and so home, southabouts. 
This is a no more formidable voyage, and it is actually shorter in 
distance, than bringing them from Basra. Basra serves the 
southern Persian oilfield and there is a pipe-line there. .In theory 
the Mosul oil could be carried by railway tank-wagon, or water 
transport, to Basra and shipped home from there ; but in practice 
it would be cheaper to pipe it to Haifa through the existing pipe- 
line and ship it through the canal by way of the Cape. Holding 
the Mediterranean, which we could in any war with France and 
Italy friendly, we should, of course, bring the tankers from Haifa 
by way of Malta and Gibraltar. 

Haifa has now been made into a splendid commercial port— 
quite the best in the Levant ; and I submit that it would be sound 


Imperial strategy to create, gradually, at Haifa, our principal 
place d’armes in the Mediterranean, reducing Malta to secondary 
importance. Docks, repair shops, magazines, and aerodromes 
are needed. On Haifa we could then base our main fleet ; and 
it would be well placed for reinforcing our Asiatic squadrons in 
case of need. The port would be partly defended by aircraft ; 
and, owing to its distance from the main Italian or French air 


stations, we should always have a local superiority. If France 
were hostile, we could soon remove her from Syria. From Haifa 
any threat by sea to Egypt could be easily countered. Further- 
more, Haifa is bound to develop into one of the most important 
commercial harbours in the Mediterranean. There is a project 


to build a railway across the desert, parallel with the pipe-line, 


and reaching to Baghdad. For many reasons, therefore, it would 
be well worth while diverting naval effort and expenditure to 
Haifa. 
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Wars are not, however, won by standing still. From the 
Eastern Mediterranean we could move to the attack of any Powers 
in arms against us. I have envisaged the destruction, or at least 
the investment, of the fortress of Malta by a hostile Italy. We 
should require an advanced base for our counter-attacks. This 
brings me to the question of Cyprus and our relations with 
Greece. The island of Cyprus is not a possession to be particularly 
proud of. Our rule has not been conspicuously successful, despite 
good intentions. It has no good harbour, its population is 
overwhelmingly Greek, and there is a strong irredentist move- 
ment. We have remained there partly because we wished no 


other Power to obtain possession of the island, especially in the 
days (up to the end of the last century) when France was looked 
upon as our probable enemy—partly because of the Turkish 
minority, which might fare badly under Greek rule, and, in recent 
years, because we are bound by ‘secret’ treaty with France to 
maintain ourselves in Cyprus so long as France is the mandatory 
in Syria. 

I submit that the far-sighted policy here would be to return 
Cyprus to Greece on terms. One of these would be real safe- 
guards for the Ottoman minority. We should have to negotiate 
the settlement in co-operation with France—but that should not 
be impossible—as part of the settlement of far more urgent 
problems on the mainland of Europe. The Greeks, however, are 
willing to give us a quid pro quo. The following proposal has 
been made by responsible Greek Ministers to the British Cabinet 
on more than one occasion: South-east of the entrance to the 
Adriatic is thé thinly-populated Greek island of Cephalonia. It 
has the magnificent natural harbour of Argostoli, frequently 
used as a base for exercises and other purposes by our Medi- 


terranean Fleet in peace-time. Argostoli is undeveloped commer- 
cially, for the hinterland is small. The Greek suggestion is that 
Argostoli should be placed at the disposal of the British Navy, 
in peace or war, as part compensation in the exchange for Cyprus. 
A strong naval force based on Argostoli could control the Adriatic 
almost as effectively as from Corfu. True, it is open to air attack, 
being 120 miles from Otranto, in Italy ; but if Argostoli is exposed, 
how much more seriously is Malta open to air attack, being only 
a little over 60 miles from Syracuse, in Sicily? And whereas 
Malta is comparatively flat, the harbour at Argostoli is surrounded 
by high mountains and is therefore more defensible. We need 
not establish permanent fortifications there. A good natural 


harbour can be very rapidly prepared for defence with mine- 
fields and mobile artillery. With this arrangement, and sup- 


posing the strategic position in the Western Mediterranean 
became impossible, we could, with Haifa as our arsenal and 
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dockyard and Argostoli as our advanced base, conduct an active 
naval campaign from the east towards the west and, by so doing, 
ward off any threat of hostile action against Egypt and the canal. 

This then, I suggest, should be the future strategy in the 
Eastern Mediterranean. We should gradually shift our naval and 
military power from the west to the east, and, at the same time, 
make certain preparations, not very extensive or expensive, for 
making greater use of the Cape route. As things are at present, 
the Western Mediterranean may prove in war-time to be the 
Achilles heel of the British Empire. We suffered terribly there 
from submarine attack, especially before the organisation of the 
convoy system, in the last war ; and it must be remembered that 
all the Mediterranean Powers were neutral or friendly with the 
exception of Austria and Turkey, who were blockaded. The 
German and Austrian submarines therefore operated without 
any advanced bases. Since then the technique of submarine 
construction has improved, while the air weapon has made enor- 
mous advances. We may in some future war find all the northern 
coast of Africa right up to the Egyptian frontier in hostile hands, 
with cruiser action against us from the French and Italian ports. 
It is certainly not sound strategy to maintain our principal 
fleet in the Mediterranean with our existing bases of the first 
order held on sufferance. We cannot abandon the Mediterranean 
altogether, and should therefore concentrate our power in the 
east ; but we are not ready to do that now. Haifa has a good 
harbour, and that is all. There are-no docks there, no permanent 
fortifications, and insufficient air defence. We have no arrange- 
ments for any base between Malta and Alexandria; and as 
Malta may be rendered untenable in the absence of energetic 
action in the Mediterranean, the days of the English in that sea 
may end in the first weeks of a future campaign. On the other 
hand, by making preparations to hold the eastern basin, carry 
on the fight there and communicate with India by way of the 
Cape, we should be ready for all eventualities. 

These strategic arguments have nothing to do with an Atlantic 
war or a Pacific war in which other European nations, except 
ourselves, are not involved. But if we prepare for war at all, 
we must make some preparations for all wars. With the present 
balance of naval power we cannot expect to fight successfully 
east of Hongkong or in the Western Atlantic and the Caribbean. 
In those two distinct areas the Japanese and American fleets 
‘are bound to have local control. That does not, however, mean 
that we cannot fight our battles where we are strong. And 
there is no reason why we should not prepare for a possible 
campaign in the Eastern Mediterranean in circumstances in 
which the Western Mediterranean will have to be evacuated. 
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When all these new dispositions are made, however, the 
weakest link in our defence chain will remain—that is, our oil 
supplies. These supplies would come to us, nominally, from the 
Middle East (Iraq and Persia), or from the Gulf of Mexico. We 
might be cut off from both sources of supply. The possibility 
is germane to the subject of this article. With the best will and 
the best efforts, it will be many years before more than a small 
fraction of our oil needs will be satisfied by extracting it from 
coal by one method or another. To feel really comfortable, we 
should store 8,000,000 tons of oil fuel in the country, and keep 
the stores replenished. That would keep us going in our most 
vital needs for two years with all overseas supplies interrupted. 
The oil would remain in its tanks in its heavy state and be cracked 
for petrol and refined as required in the existing plants. The 
cost of storing heavy oil in tanks is about {1 per ton; so for 
£8,000,000, the cost of one super-‘ Dreadnought ’ battleship like 
the Rodney, we should be rendered far less vulnerable to attack 
on our trade routes. The critics will complain that the storage 
tanks would be open to air attack. The answer to that criticism 
is, first, that they would be in scattered groups outside the areas 
most open to air attack; secondly, an oil-tank is a difficult 
target to hit ; and thirdly, if hit by a bomb, the heavy oil does 
not explode or burn, and need not be lost. Modern tanks are 
built with saucer-shaped ramparts surrounding them, and these 
would retain the fuel escaping through bomb-holes. This 
question of oil reserves would be urgent in any case. A recogni- 
tion of our changing fortunes in the Mediterranean makes it more 
urgent still. 

STRABOLGI. 
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RUSSO-JAPANESE FRICTION 


AT frequently recurring intervals during the past two or three 
years cabled reports from Moscow and from the Far East have 
given rise to the belief that a clash between Japan and Soviet 
Russia was imminent. ‘ Incidents’ of various kinds have fol- 
lowed one another in rapid succession ; accusations of bad faith 
and of sins both of omission and commission have been freely 
levelled by each against the other; and mutual recriminations 
have been bandied about in a heated exchange of asperities times 
without number. With the entry of Soviet Russia into the 
League of Nations on September 18, it is hard to escape the 
conclusion that the scales have, in effect, been weighted heavily 
against Japan, and that the prospects of a serious conflagration 
in the Far East have been increased rather than diminished. The 
League may be perfectly sincere in believing that the admission of 
the Soviet into its ranks will serve as a deterrent to armed conflict, 
but there is at least room for fear that the effect will prove just 
the reverse. Increased opportunities will be given to Moscow to 
arouse world apprehensiveness regarding Japan’s intentions and 
to make Japan appear the aggressor, while Japan, on her part, will 
be made doubly anxious about her own position and increasingly 
resentful both against the Soviet for spreading propaganda to her 
detriment and against the League and the world at large for giving 
ready ear to Soviet misrepresentations. Such reactions will 
certainly not make for a peaceful settlement. Rather will they 
serve to aggravate the tension. That the future is far from 
reassuring must be freely admitted ; but even if, as many believe, 
war between the two countries is inevitable sooner or later, it 
seems reasonably safe to say that, for at least another year or 
two, an armed conflict is extremely unlikely. Why? Because 
neither Japan nor the Soviet is ready.’ Japan is far too busy 
consolidating her position in Manchuria to want a full-fledged war 
on her hands at the present moment. The Soviet, similarly, is too 
‘intent on the completion of the second Five-Year Plan. A war 
now would so disrupt the progress of the Soviet programme, and 
thereby endanger her future to such an extent, that it is hardly 
conceivable that Moscow would embark willingly on a serious clash 
with Japan in the immediate future. 
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If history is anything to go by, it is quite certain that Japan, 
if ever she does decide to strike, will not do so before she is ready. 
There is, it is true, a school of thought in Japan that advocates 
war with the Soviet without delay, before Moscow has had time 
to complete the execution of her plans. ‘ Now or never’ is the 
cry, as every year sees an increase in Soviet strength. A similar 
cry, however, was raised in the years preceding the Russo- 
Japanese War of 1904-5, as the following quotation from a 
despatch to Lord Salisbury well shows; yet then, as now, the 
party urging patience won the day. ‘In China,’ wrote the late 
Sir Ernest Satow in a despatch to Lord Salisbury dated March 22, 
1900, ‘ war between Russia and Japan is believed to be imminent. 
Japan will not, however, be ready till 1903, though some say 
“now or never” for her to attack while the Trans-Siberian 
railway is unfinished.’ + 

In 1900 it was the fear of the increased strength and striking 
power that would be given to Russia by her new railway that 
gave rise to the cry for immediate action. To-day the cry is 
due to the fear of the increased strength and striking power 
given to Moscow if steps are not taken in time to prevent the 
completion of her second Five-Year Plan. In 1900 Japan was 
engaged in strengthening her armaments both on land and sea, 
and her leaders saw clearly the folly of engaging in a war, so vital 
to her very existence as an independent Power, until her arma- 
ment programme had been completed. To-day she is in much 
the same position. To strike now, while still engaged in the 
execution of her army replenishment programme and in the 
construction of her strategic roads and railways in Manchuria, 
would be too great a gamble, as it would lay her open to a serious 
setback, if not to actual defeat. It will require another couple of 
years or so before the replenishment programme can be com- 
pleted. In saying this it is not intended to convey the impression 
that Japan is definitely planning to strike as soon as her own 
preparations are complete. The point that it is desired to em- 
phasise is that she is most unlikely to let herself be drawn into war 
with the Soviet before she feels reasonably confident of winning. 
The crux of the whole matter has, in fact, been expressed very 
succinctly by Owen Lattimore, one of the best-informed writers 
on Mongolian affairs, in an article on Mongolia contributed by 
him to the March issue of Pacific Affairs. In this he wrote : 


It is probably absurd to say that either Japan or Russia wants a war. 
The real question is whether war can be avoided. If it cannot be avoided, 
then either nation may ‘ want’ war in the sense of preferring to fight at a 
time convenient for itself and awkward for its opponent. 


This, of course, is practically a paraphrase of Clausewitz’s famous 


1 Vide Siv Ernest Satow—A Memoir, by Bernard M. Allen, p. 116. 
Vor. CXKVI—No. 692 p* 
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dictum regarding the admissibility of ‘a small State, which is 
involved in a contest with a very superior Power, and foresees 
that each year its position will become worse,’ attacking ‘ when 
the situation is farthest from the worst,’ if it deems war to be 
inevitable. 

The most imminent danger, it would seem, is, as Owen Lat- 
timore showed very clearly in his article on Mongolia, that 
Japan and Soviet Russia may be drawn into war, willy-nilly, by 
the future trend of events in Mongolia, since the unification of 
Inner Mongolia in association with Manchoukuo—a development 
which would appear to be the natural outcome of the present 
Manchoukuo policy—would create a new Mongolian frontier so 
vulnerable for both Siberia and Manchoukuo that it could not 
stand long without a test of strength. To fear, then, that war 
will be precipitated by the squabble over the Chinese Eastern 
Railway (now renamed by the Japanese the North Manchurian 
Railway), or by the arrest of Soviet officials of the railway on the 
charge of sabotage, or by frontier incidents or the firing by Soviet 
forts on Manchoukuo river vessels, or by any of the other hundred- 
and-one relatively minor local ‘ incidents ’ so frequently reported 
in the Press, would seem to be unwarranted. Such constant 
sources of friction and instances of bickering do undoubtedly 
add to the unfortunate tension existing between Japan and the 
Soviet, but none of them is of such serious import in itself as 
to provide a casus belli or to precipitate a full-fledged war as 
matters stand at present. There probably is, in fact, more than 
a little truth in the contention of those who hold that the tem- 
porary outbursts to which these incidents invariably give rise 
are a welcome sign, as they serve as safety-valves to ‘let off 
steam.’ It is the ominous quiet, not the noisy vapourings and 
fulminations of Soviet orators or Japanese super-patriots, that is 
to be feared, and it is to the far vaster question of the future of 
Mongolia, not to the relatively unimportant squabbles over the 
Chinese Eastern Railway, the Fishery Question, and the like, 
that we should look for the main cause of the trouble, if and when 
it comes. 

At this point it may be asked: ‘ Why then, if this is so, has 
there been so much talk and fear of war between the two countries 
of late?’ There are, of course, various reasons ; but probably 
the two most influential are the dissemination of propaganda 
by interested persons and the sensation-mongering propensities 
of the so-called ‘ popular Press ’ in all parts of the world. Some- 
times for internal consumption, sometimes for external, Soviet 
leaders like Stalin, Molotov, Litvinov, Voroshilov, and Bluecher 
have indulged in diatribes alleging that Japan is preparing to 
seize the maritime provinces for herself, that she is helping 
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‘ White ’ Russians who are aiming at the overthrow of the present 
régime, and that she is pouring troops into Manchuria as a pre- 
liminary to launching a war of conquest and aggression against 
the sacred soil of Soviet Russia. Internally these harangues are 
intended to scare the people into believing that, unless they hang 
together and show a solid front against the alleged aggressors, 
they are likely to be hanged separately. They aim at killing two 
birds with one stone—to scare the people with the bogey of 
foreign invasion and to divert their minds from their own griev- 
ances and from the hardships that they are forced to undergo in 
order to ensure the proper execution of the Second Five-Year 
Plan. Externally they are intended for such purposes as influ- 
encing the United States into believing that war in the Far East 
can only be warded off by granting recognition to Moscow or 
making the League of Nations believe that the best way to prevent 
such a war is to admit Soviet Russia to membership at Geneva. 
To encourage the world to continue its belief in Japan’s aggressive 
intentions is but one of the more general objects of these periodic 
tirades. 

To some extent it is probable that Moscow is sincere in express- 
ing these beliefs ; but in spreading them in the way she does her 
sincerity is not above suspicion, for-her public expression of them 
is generally timed with some definitely ulterior motive in view. 
It is perhaps, in fact, not without interest to note in this con- 
nexion that, on more than one occasion, reports of Russo-Japanese 
tension figuring prominently in the papers have coincided with 
actual withdrawal of Japanese troops from Manchuria, or at 
least from the northern areas. In April 1932, for example, 
foreign correspondents in Tokyo were being instructed by their 
news organs in England and America to ‘ watch Russo-Japanese 
tension closely.’ I myself was one of those who received such 
instructions, and in my private diary of April 19 of that year I 
find the following entry : 


As London asked for a special cable on the matter, I replied emphasising 
that, despite disquieting reports, the Japanese Government seems to be 
taking a calm view of the situation and does not anticipate any serious 
development. ‘The fact that General Tamon is leaving Harbin to-morrow 
with the 2nd Division for Liaoyang * would appear to indicate that the 
military authorities, too, are satisfied that there is little danger of a clash 
with the Soviet at the moment. 


My private diaries covering the past two or three years con- 
tain many similar entries: ‘Serious tension,’ ‘ War believed 
imminent,’ and other such alarmist reports in Europe and America 

* Liaoyarig is several hundred miles south of Harbin, and south even of 
Mukden. Eighteen months later another Japanese division, the 6th, was in 


actual process of withdrawal from Manchuria at a time when Moscow was once 
More assuring the world that Japan was about to strike. 
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regarding Japan and the Soviet; but invariably the Japanese 
Government was found to be ‘ taking a calm view of the situa- 
tion,’ while the military authorities, too, remained unperturbed. 

Probably no better antidote to these frequent alarms could be 
found than a personal visit to Manchoukuo. Many were the 
prophets who declared, for example, that the Japanese were 
preparing to make war on the Soviet in April this year. This 
was in large part due to the sensational charges made by Litvinov 
and other high Soviet officials in the closing days of last year and 
the opening days of 1934, to the effect that Japan was ‘ feverishly 
preparing for a war of offence.’ These violent denunciations of 
Japan were, as usual, intended for both internal and external 
consumption, though it is probable that in this particular instance 
Russia was honestly convinced that Japan was seriously con- 
templating armed action in the spring, as she feared that the 
two Japanese divisions that were to be sent to Manchuria in 
April were to be sent out as reinforcements and not merely as 
reliefs, in spite of Japanese assertions to the contrary. I myself, 
however, happened to be in Manchuria on a visit at the time that 
these reliefs took place, and not only had an opportunity to see 
them being carried out, but also to note, by personal observation, 
that the relieving divisions, though rather stronger in personnel 
than the normal peace-time formations in Japan, were definitely 
not on a war footing, as the infantry battalions were organised on 
the peace-time basis of only three companies each. 

Apart from helping to dispose-of reports that Japanese 
divisions in Manchuria were at war strength, this and the fact 
that ordinary peace-time training and routine were in evidence in 
all the garrison towns that I visited seemed clearly to indicate 
that, whatever apprehensions might be felt in Europe and 
America, they were not shared by the competent Japanese 
military authorities on the spot. What, perhaps, was even more 
surprising was that, despite the huge concentrations of Soviet 
troops along or within easy striking distance of the Manchoukuo 
frontiers—concentrations freely admitted by the Russians them- 
selves— Japanese officers of all ranks with whom I discussed the 
situation asserted that these concentrations of Soviet troops 
caused little or no anxiety, in spite of the relatively small force 
of Japanese troops in Manchoukuo ready to oppose them in case 
of sudden emergency, as they were satisfied that the Soviet had 
no desire to precipitate hostilities just then. 

The exact strength of the respective forces is, of course, 
largely a matter of conjecture. Speaking in February this year 
in Moscow at the 17th All-Union Congress of the Communist 
Party, Vassili Bluecher, Commander-in-Chief of the Soviet 
Special Army in the Far East, asserted that ‘fully 130,000 
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Japanese troops’ were then in Manchuria. This, however, was 
certainly an over-estimate, the actual figures probably being little 
more than half this number, as the principal formations consist 
of only three infantry divisions, two independent cavalry brigades, 
and three ‘ independent garrisons.’ The last named are employed 
solely for guarding the railways and consist of six infantry 
battalions each. The usually accepted figure for Soviet forces 
along or near the Manchurian frontiers is from 200,000 to 250,000, 
although a Japanese intelligence officer in Tsitsihar gave me, in 
May this year, an estimate of roughly 500,000 in the whole Eastern 
Baikal region. According to this officer, this force included 
fifteen divisions of 20,000 each, five of these divisions, backed by 
500 aircraft and 500 tanks, being within striking distance of 
Manchuli. This officer, like all other senior Japanese officers 
whom I met on this visit to Manchoukuo, expressed confidence 
that the Soviet had no immediate intention of attacking ; conse- 
quently he considered that his own people had no cause for alarm, 
despite their relative inferiority in military strength on the spot. 
Whatever the actual strength of the Soviet military concen- 
trations may be, it is certain that Moscow has, during the past 
two or three years, taken most vigorous steps to strengthen her 
position east of Baikal. Reinforcements have been sent in tens 
of thousands ; strong defence works and fortifications have been 
constructed along hundreds of miles of the River Amur, which 
forms the northern border-line of Manchoukuo; the Vladivostok 
defences have been strengthened to an immense degree ; air-fields 
and air-bases have been prepared in large numbers ; railways 
have been doubled-tracked and widely extended; and vast 
quantities of provisions and munitions of war have been stored in 
Vladivostok and other towns and cities in Eastern Siberia, so as 
to make the ‘ special army of the Far East’ as self-supporting as 
possible in the event of war, lest the long and: dangerously 
exposed line of communication with European Russia be cut. 
All this, and much more besides, was freely admitted by 
Vassili Bluecher in his speech at Moscow in February, when he 
talked of ‘the belting of the borders with iron and concrete, 
sufficiently solid to withstand the strongest teeth,’ and asserted 
that, in the event of war, ‘ the Soviet will be able to concentrate 
so many aeroplanes that they will certainly be more numerous 
than Japan’s.’ A somewhat similar assertion had been made to 
me several months earlier by a Soviet official in Tokyo. Ques- 
tioned as to the approximate strength of the Soviet forces in 
Eastern Siberia, he professed inability to reply, but freely admitted 
that they had been strongly reinforced of late. Equally frank was 
his assertion that the Soviet would have been placed in a very 
serious position if the Japanese had tried conclusions with them 
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eighteen months previously, but that the intervening period had 
enabled them to strengthen themselves and make preparations 
to such an extent that all cause for anxiety had now been removed. 

Taking all that has been said above into consideration, one 
thing that seems clear is that not only do the Russians appear 
sincere in asserting that their concentration of troops and 
general preparations east of Baikal are primarily in the nature of 
defensive precautions, but also that the Japanese military autho- 
rities are themselves perfectly satisfied that this isso. On the 
other hand, the relatively small numbers of Japanese troops and 
their actual disposition in the 550,000 square miles comprising the 
territory of Manchoukuo * seem to afford clear proof that Japan, 
too, has no intention of precipitating hostilities. Once more, 
then, we come back to the question, ‘Why should so much 
apprehension be felt in Europe and America ? ’ 

In part, as has already been shown, this is undoubtedly due 
to Soviet propaganda, which is itself partly due to seemingly 
unfounded fear regarding Japanese intentions and partly to 
ulterior motives. The Soviet, however, is not the only party to 
indulge in talk calculated to arouse misgivings abroad. In Japan, 
too, there are certain elements who delight to make their own 
countrymen’s flesh creep by discoursing on alleged intentions of 
the Soviet, although—aunlike their colleagues in Moscow—these 
purveyors of evil tidings are mainly irresponsible nonentities. On 
the whole, the more responsible officials and outstanding per- 
sonalities in Japan have, in fact, made a praiseworthy effort to 
decry and discredit the talk of probable war between Japan and 
Soviet Russia, and to emphasise that, far from desiring war, 
Japan is bent on pursuing a policy of peace and settling all pending 
issues with the Soviet by peaceful means, Especially has this 
been so since September last year, when Mr. Hirota succeeded 
Count Uchida as Minister for Foreign Affairs. 

There are, however, others besides the leaders in Moscow and 
the small irresponsible element in Japan who serve to arouse 
apprehensions of an armed conflict between the two countries. I 
know personally, for example, of a foreign correspondent who 
deliberately cabled alarmist despatches to the paper he was 
representing, not because he believed in the reports he sent, but 
because his paper had told him they were not interested in news 
that indicated an easing of tension, but wanted the alleged tension 
‘ played up ’ and made as sensational and ‘ snappy ’ as possible. 
It is, unfortunately, well known to all foreign correspondents that 
certain papers in all countries raise a constant cry for ‘ sensation ’ 
and for news that will provide big headlines. It is papers of this 


* The actual area, according to the 1934 Report on Progress in Manchuria, is 
given as 548,198 square miles. 
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kind that are the worst mischieve-makers and breeders of inter- 
national ill-will. 

One other fomenter of trouble, and consequent apprehension, 
that calls for special mention is the Russian political refugee, who 
is to be found in large numbers throughout the Far East. To 
some extent, in spite of his trouble-making propensities, he is 
deserving of sympathy, for he has generally suffered much and 
lost much, and in disseminating canards regarding the alleged 
imminence of war he is very often a victim of illusion, for the wish 
with him is father to the thought. He prays and longs for the 
outbreak of war, believing as he does that war between Japan and 
Russia will surely bring about the fall of the Soviet régime. This 
fact was very clearly brought home to me following a talk with a 
Japanese gendarme colonel in Harbin a few months ago. Like 
other senior officers in Manchuria, he seemed confident that the 
Soviet leaders in Moscow had no desire for war at the present time. 
Rather did they want to avoid war, he asserted, because they 
were afraid of the activities and counter-revolutionary work of the 
Russian émigrés in the event of war, as these émigrés would 
certainly take every advantage of a war to bring about the down- 
fall of the present régime in Russia. This political refugee 
element, he indicated, was very embarrassing at times to the 
Japanese and Manchoukuo authorities in Manchuria, as it was 
constantly intriguing and making mischief with the object of 
bringing about war—a fact that lent colour to Soviet accusations 
of Japanese connivance with counter-revolutionary activities. 

Following this talk, I went to dine with a friend whose wife 
was one of these ‘ White ’ Russians of whom the Japanese colonel 
had spoken. The talk at dinner turned on the subject of possible 
hostilities between Japan and the Soviet. Both my host and 
hostess seemed convinced that it was merely a matter of weeks, 
perhaps only of days, before war would break out, and my 
hostess made no attempt to hide her disappointment after I had 
finally argued both herself and her husband out of this belief. She 
had, she said, been hoping and praying for it, week after week, 
month after month, as also had so many others among her fellow- 
exiles in Manchuria, but always, just when her hopes appeared 
about to be realised, she had had them dashed to the ground, 
like I had dashed them then. 

Enough, however, has now been said to indicate how the hopes 
and the fears and the propaganda of interested parties have com- 
bined with the deliberate distortions and fabrications of sensation- 
mongers to play upon the nerves of statesmen and general public 
alike, in countries far removed from the scene of feared hostilities, 
and to increase the apprehensions aroused by the developments 
of the past three years. It only remains to be shown how the 
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developments which first gave rise to these apprehensions were 
themselves originated. This can best be done by considering 
briefly the course of Russo-Japanese relations since the close of the 
war of 1904-5. Following the signing of the Portsmouth Treaty 
in 1905, relations between the two countries remained most 
cordial for so long as the old Tsarist régime continued. The 
Bolshevist revolution put an end to this period of cordiality for 
the time being, though relations were restored to a reasonably 
friendly footing as a result of the agreement concluded at Pekin 
in January 1925, whereby diplomatic relations between Japan 
and Russia were resumed. While, however, the resumption of 
diplomatic relations served to create an outward air of friendliness, 
the vast difference between the Soviet creed and the deep rever- 
ence accorded to the monarchical system in Japan made true 
cordiality and friendship an impossibility. Each Government 
regarded the other with barely concealed suspicion, and it is 
probably not too much to say that the agreement restoring 
diplomatic relations was little more than a mariage de convenance, 
It was to Moscow’s advantage to obtain recognition by another of 
the ‘ Big Powers,’ such as Japan had become, while Japan, on her 
part, was still smarting under the blow dealt by the abrogation of 
her old alliance with Great Britain in 1922 and felt the advisability 
of patching up differences with her powerful neighbour now that 
the safeguard of the Anglo- Japanese Alliance no longer existed. 

So matters went on until 1929—reasonable friendship on the 
surface, mutual suspicion beneath. But because, in so far as 
Japan was concerned, her suspicions were directed toward sub- 
versive propaganda and Communist activities rather than toward 
Moscow as a military menace, her own counter-measures were 
directed toward ‘ thought-control ’ rather than increase of arma- 
ments. She was, in fact, frankly contemptuous of the new Soviet 
army, lacking as it was at the start in discipline, moral, training, 
and equipment. Then came the Sino-Soviet clash in Northern 
Manchuria in 1929, and the ease with which the Soviet dealt with 
the Chinese in these operations opened the eyes of the world, and 
of Japan in particular, to the immense progress. made by the 
hitherto somewhat despised Soviet army. 

One result of this revelation was that the Japanese military 
authorities began to get restive and to urge the necessity of bring- 
ing their own army up to date. With the growth of anti-military 
sentiment that had sprung up in all countries since the close of 
the World War, Japan, like others, had reduced her armaments 
very considerably. Not only had she effected two successive 
and entirely voluntary cuts in her land forces, but she had per- 
suaded her military leaders to postpone their plans for mechanis- 
ing and generally modernising the army, which, on account of its 
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non-participation in any of the main theatres of the World War, 
had fallen far behind the armies of the more active participants 
in the matter of weapons, equipment, and training in their use. 
This was all very well so long as no up-to-date army was within 
striking distance of Japan or of her possessions on the Asiatic 
mainland, but the Sino-Soviet operations of 1929 had clearly 
revealed that this happy state of affairs no longer existed, as the 
Soviet forces engaged had shown themselves to be thoroughly 
up to date in their arms and equipment as well as in their methods 
—and efficient withal. 

The Hamaguchi Cabinet, which came into power about this 
time, was pledged to economy and retrenchment, and could not, 
therefore, give ear to the urgings of the military. The army, 
accordingly, contained itself in patience so far as it could; but 
with the signing of the unpopular London Naval Treaty the 
following year, army and navy began to make common cause, 
and it only required the outbreak of the Manchurian trouble in 
the autumn of 1931 to bring the growing murmurs of discontent 
to a head. The Army Replenishment Programme was finally 
sanctioned in March 1933. Meanwhile, however, in addition to 
the army’s anxiety about the continued postponement of their 
‘replenishment programme,’ the evidence of Soviet military 
efficiency had made them increasingly anxious about their com- 
munications on the neighbouring mainland. As far back. as 
1909 China had agreed to the construction of a railway linking 
the north-east frontier of Korea, at Kainei, with Kirin ‘ at an 
opportune time’ with Japanese capital, and nine years later 
Japanese banks had advanced the necessary money to the Pekin 
Government on the understanding that China would commence 
construction within six months. But the agreement was never 
fulfilled, and by 1931 Japanese patience was becoming exhausted. 

The strategic importance of this line in the event of a clash 
with the Soviet requires no stressing. The evidence of the 
growth of Soviet military efficiency therefore served to increase 
Japan’s anxiety for the rapid construction of this important link 
in her communications on the mainland. Resentment against 
Chang Hsueh-liang for placing obstacles in the way of its com- 
pletion rose correspondingly, and there can be little doubt that 
this resentment together with the anxiety which caused it were 
important contributory factors in the growth of Sino-Japanese 
friction, which culminated finally in the outbreak of September 18, 
1931. In short, it might be said that it was Japan’s anxiety 
regarding the growing power of the Soviet in the Far East, rather 
than hostility toward China, that was at the root of the Man- 
churian trouble. 

Developments since the autumn of 1931 must still be so fresh 

* Vide the Manchurian Year Book, 1932-3, pp. 258-260, 
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in everyone’s mind that little more need be added. Wonderfully 
restrained at the outset lest Japan should take umbrage and strike 
before the Soviet was ready, the Moscow leaders became increas- 
ingly bold and provocative as their own military strength in the Far 
East increased. Japan’s clash with the League and her eventual 
withdrawal from that body merely served to increase Soviet con- 
fidence in herself and made her correspondingly provocative. 

What more remains to be added? It is this. It must be 
evident, by now, to all that Japan will never give up her vast 
experiment in Manchoukuo voluntarily. On her success or 
failure she stands or falls, and no Power or combination of 
Powers is in a position to compel her by force to desist. ‘ Man- 
choukuo represents the only strategic dam to resist the Soviet 
inundation of the Far East.’ ‘ We have no choice but to secure 
a foothold to stop the Red Terror at the western extremity of the 
empire.’® Such are the dicta of Japan’s leaders, and, right or 
wrong, they and the whole people of Japan are firm in their 
conviction that this is nothing but the stark, plain truth, and 
nothing is going to make them change their belief or deter them 
from defending it, if need be, to the last gasp. Would we ourselves 
not act similarly in the matter of our own position vis-a-vis Egypt ? 

This being so, the sooner the matter is settled and done with 
the better. Manchoukuo has come to stay, and by continuing 
to withhold recognition the Powers are, in effect, far more guilty 
than Japan of acting in such a way as to maintain and encourage a 
dangerous state of tension and instability in the Far East. Their 
attitude merely serves to provoke Japan and to play into the 
hands of Japanese hotheads. It leads China to continue clinging 
to the false hope that, in the last resort, she can depend on the 
armed support of the Powers, and to believe, therefore, that she 
can safely continue to flout Japan and refuse to enter into direct 
negotiations for the settlement of the many outstanding issues 
between herself and Japan. It leads the Soviet to think she can 
depend on the moral support of the Powers against Japan, and 
that, therefore, she can safely adopt a more aggressive and pro- 
vocative attitude toward Japan. It is hardly necessary to add— 
for it must surely be obvious to all—that the Chinese and Soviet 
reaction to the Powers’ attitude towards Japan and Manchoukuo 
is one of the main factors compelling Japan to strengthen her own 
position still further, thereby adding to the tension. Surely a 
vicious circle if ever there was one ? 


M. D. KENNEDY. 


5 General Araki’s contention, for example, is that the Soviet aims at bol- 
shevising China as a step towards world revolution, but that, so long as Manchuria 
remains independent and, in effect, under Japanese protection, the bolshevisation 
of China is almost impossible. For the same reason, Japan is apprehensive of 
Soviet penetration into Inner Mongolia and elsewhere. 
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IN surveying the political and economic trend of the world during 
these last few years, the student of international affairs must 
often have felt like a certain pessimist described by that great 
French wit Chamfort. The gloomy gentleman in question is 
alleged to have remarked that he was quite prepared to believe 
there was some really decent fellow living somewhere, but that 
he must obviously be unknown and hard to find. It is therefore 
particularly gratifying to record that this ‘ decent fellow ’ among 
the nations not only exists but is beginning to emerge from 
comparative obscurity and is by way of becoming a vital factor 
in the world’s affairs. This haven of sanity is Scandinavia, and 
especially Sweden—the largest and most important of the 
Scandinavian countries. 

It is astounding how little is really known about them by the 
rest of the world and what false ideas people have about them. 
This ignorance was revealed in a striking manner a few years ago 
when a Stockholm newspaper had the bright idea of instructing 
its correspondents in various capitals to interview shop-girls, 
policemen, hotel-keepers, workmen, as well as educated persons, 
on what occurred to them when ‘ Sweden ’ was mentioned. The 
results were quite fantastic, and disclosed a very prevalent 
tendency to mix up Sweden, Denmark, and Norway with each 
other. 

It is true, of course, that these three countries have a great 
dealincommon. Yet the notion that they are identical is entirely 
false. There are striking differences of scenery, national character, 
appearance, mentality, and language. The soft coastline of 
Denmark almost melts into the surrounding water; that little 
country is just one large garden, farm narrowly adjoining farm. 
Norway, on the other hand, is a country of rocks dropping sharply 
into the sea below, deep fjords, hidden little fishermen’s villages, 
and enormous open spaces. Finally, Sweden, where the distance 
from Malmé to the North Pole is about as great as that from 
Maimé to Southern Italy, is a country of endless forests, wide 
rivers, huge lakes, and stormy waterfalls and torrents. Villages, 
lonely farms, and small towns are scattered over this vast terri- 
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tory, separated by almost endless stretches of uninhabited land. 
But, with all these differences in landscape, the three Scandinavian 
countries have the same incredibly beautiful blend of colours, in 
which blue, grey, and yellow seem to dominate. 

Although educated people in Sweden, Denmark, and Norway 
do understand each other’s speech and can read each other’s books 
and papers, both vocabulary and pronunciation (especially the 
latter) are in each case quite different. The melody of these 
languages is not a bit alike. Perhaps it may be said that the 
Swedes, Danes, and Norwegians are rather like the three grown-up 
sons of the same father, each with an individuality and a business 
of his own, but originating in the old paternal firm. And, to carry 
this analogy still further, each brother takes the other two for 
granted, feels friendly towards them—there is no family without 
occasional rows or mutual irritations, of course: each conducts 
his affairs according to his own ideas, and rejoices that he is close 
—yet not too close—to the rest of the family. The fact that they 
are separated from each other by mountains or the sea is a great 
advantage: here again, as in so many families, relations are 
improved by a certain distance. In spite of Sweden’s vast terri- 
tory, she only has a population of about 6,500,000 ; Denmark 
has 3,500,000 and Norway 2,500,000. Thus they have the impor- 
tant characteristic in common that they are all three of them small 
countries, with just one really large city each. Copenhagen is 
heading for 1,000,000 inhabitants in the not too distant future, 
whereas both Stockholm and Oslo have under 500,000. All this 
makes it possible for a large number of people in all walks of life, 
but especially men of business, in each country to know their 
‘ opposite numbers’ in the other two. At the same time trade 
relations between these three countries are not particularly active, 
although it is worth mentioning that a large part of Denmark 
gets its electric power from a Swedish plant across the water. 

England is the great centre of attraction for the foreign trade 
of Sweden, Norway, and Denmark alike, and it is to this country 
that it flows. In the past they used to sell most of their goods to 
England and buy most of the things they wanted.in Germany. 
Now both political and economic considerations have strongly 
prejudiced Germany in their eyes. They thoroughly disapprove 
of the Hitler régime, and they do not like the way Germany treats 
her foreign creditors ; it is costing them a lot of money. Simul- 
taneously with this process of estrangement toward Germany, 
a political, cultural, and economic rapprochement with Great 
Britain is in process. They all realise that if they wish to go on 
selling to this country they must also buy more from it, and the 
proportion of imports from England is rapidly rising in the case 
of all three of them. The British tariff policy, the fact that their 
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currencies are based on sterling and not on gold, but more par- 
ticularly the new trade agreements, have given this expansion a 
strong stimulus. Sweden, Norway, and Denmark see in this 
country, not only their best customer, but they genuinely admire 
and respect it. It is no exaggeration to say that if England's 
prestige in the East has been gradually sinking, in Northern 
Europe it is at the present moment higher than it ever has been. 
The good-will possessed by the British in the Scandinavian 
countries is almost unlimited ; it is something that deserves atten- 
tion, appreciation, and careful handling. Here is an enormous 
chance for England ; it would be a thousand pities if she let 
it slip by being too casual or too stand-offish. 

In this connexion the following two extracts from the latest 

publication of the Swedish Chamber of Commerce in London are 
interesting : 
.. . the way British manufacturers frequently handle their Scandinavian 
agencies is detrimental to the promotion of interest in Sweden for British 
goods . . . it is to be strongly recommended that British exporters should 
learn to count in metres, or in any other metric units, instead of in yards 
and inches or other British measurement units . . . the same recom- 
mendation applies to price quotations, at least in some cases. As an 
instance British dog biscuits are mostly quoted in cwts., even though the 
selling price must be fixed per piece or per packet. . . . 


These legitimate remonstrances to the British exporters could be 
quoted at considerably greater length, because they are extremely 
abundant. Suffice it, however, to point to another aspect of the 
same problem, where the British have obviously a lesson to learn 
from their more successful competitors. In an article called ‘A 
British Business Man Looks at the Swedish Market,’ Mr. D. E. 
Kidd, representative of the F.B.I. in Stockholm, makes, among 
others, the following observations : 

British indolence so far as Sweden is concerned has left this lengthy 
peninsula to the energetic efforts of the German traders, and the latter 
have certainly made the best of their opportunities. Sweden has been 
neglected and underestimated. . . . The present writer strongly advises 
British manufacturers to study the possibilities of trading with Sweden. 
. . . I beg him not to send an underling or immature representative, but 
some person with authority, who can make decisions on the spot, should 
occasion arise. . . . Woe unto the concern which sends over a junior 
member of the staff with no personality, and not even a well-pressed suit. 


These quotations can be applied to the cases of Denmark and 
Norway just as well. It is true England made a grand gesture by 
sending the finest and most popular of her ambassadors. There 
can be no doubt that the visit of the Prince of Wales to Scandi- 
navia in 1932 gave the pro-British feelings of these countries a 
new impetus. But what Sweden, Denmark, and Norway are 
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anxiously waiting for is that this friendly gesture should be 
followed by action. They have not seen much of it yet. 

The close family and marriage ties between the houses of 
Bernadotte (Sweden) and Gliicksburg-Sonderburg (Denmark and 
Norway), both of which are also intimately related to the British 
Royal Family, are another strong link between these countries 
themselves, and also between Scandinavia and England. Like 
England, they are all of them constitutional and democratic 
countries. Sweden and Denmark are at the present moment 
ruled by a coalition between a powerful trade unionist social 
democracy and radical liberalism. In both countries the trade 
unions are very conservative, mindful of the interests of the 
State, cautious, practical and efficient. They are true pillars 
of the State, to which they have rendered conspicuous services, 
especially during the crisis. In Denmark, incidentally, the burden 
of health and unemployment insurance is carried practically by 
the trade unions alone, the State being only a contributor and 
a sort of supervisor. The Norwegian trade unionists and Social 
Democrats are far less aware of their responsibilities towards the 
State ; their experience of office is but scant, and they are still 
rather rabid. At the present moment a bourgeois Cabinet is 
endeavouring to circumvent the fact of the Socialists’ success at 
the last elections. 

Under the stress of practical considerations the three Scan- 
dinavian countries have drawn at the present moment closer to 
each other than they have been for many years. Gone are the 
days when, in the words of a famous German humorist, the only 
occasion on which a Swede and a Norwegian could be seen not 
to curse each other was when they were jointly cursing a Dane! 
They have of late become a very harmonious trio, which, since 
Finland is by way of definitely joining their ranks, looks like 
turning into a quartette. It is no mere coincidence that in their 
trade negotiations with England the three Scandinavian countries 
—though in a sense competitors—kept in close consultation with 
each other. In various other fields, too, the desirability of more 

-intimate co-operation has been stressed by responsible statesmen 
and also by the Press. Special emphasis was laid on the fact 
that all three countries suffer from the same effects of the world 
crisis, have to fight against the same difficulties, and have to 
resort to the same measures, to protect their interests and their 
cultural and economic standards. As the result of this campaign, 
in which the Swedish Foreign Minister, Rickard Sandler, and the 
well-known economist, Professor Bertil Ohlin, have played a 
conspicuous part, there have been many important conferences 
and consultations between the representatives of the Scandinavian 
countries, who have repeatedly visited each other in their respec- 
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tive capitals. While the old, and somewhat resented, romantic 
idea of ‘ Scandinavism ’ is dead, and while certain irritants—such 
as the Swedish language question in Finland, for instance—still 
remain, it can none the less be said that the States of Northern 
Europe, including Finland, are to-day, not a political entente, but 
a moral union with specific economic interests. 

Sweden seems to be nowadays the acknowledged leader of the 
Scandinavian countries. It is at any rate significant that her 
Foreign Minister, Rickard Sandler, took upon himself the initia- 
tive of convening to Stockholm early last month his colleagues 
from Denmark, Norway, and also Finland. The purpose of this 
conference was not only an exchange of views in connexion with 
various League of Nations problems, but also very largely a 
consultation about economic and general co-operation between 
the various countries concerned. The same Swedish statesman, 
who, like the rest of his Cabinet, is a Social Democrat, was the 
spokesman of the Scandinavian countries (as also Switzerland, 
Holland, and Spain) in the Disarmament imbroglio at Geneva 
last June. In the name of the six neutral countries he then 
stressed the need for a reduction and limitation of armaments, 
and, judging by recent statements, he has not altered his views. 
More recently he has once again represented in Geneva, where he 
has also been honoured with election to the presidential chair, a 
united front of the Scandinavian countries. Presumably the 
question of Soviet Russia’s admission was also discussed at the 
Stockholm Conference and a joint decision taken. Sandler, 
personally, has more than once expressed favourable opinions 
on Litvinov’s work and the Soviets’ co-operation at Geneva. 
Furthermore, the Swedish Government obviously desires closer 
relations with Soviet Russia, as the offer of a 100,000,000 kronor 
loan last March, which however fell through, clearly demonstrates. 

Sweden’s efforts in pursuing, and endeavouring to get the 
rest of the world to pursue, an international peace policy deserve 
the highest praise and appreciation. As a small country she 
realises it would be sheer folly for her to trust to national arma- 
ments as a guarantee against war. From the very outset, there- 
fore, Sweden has followed the policy initiated by her great 
Socialist statesman, Branting, by urging the fulfilment of the 
disarmament obligations to which the members of the League of 
Nations had originally subscribed. It may be said that no 
country, with the exception of Denmark and Norway, has so 
consistently and so sincerely worked for a disarmament 
convention. 

In the expectation that other countries would follow her 
example, Sweden in 1925 took the important step of reducing her 
own armaments to a very considerable extent. This momentous 
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decision responded to a widespread abhorrence of war and mili- 
tarism (Sweden enjoys the rare privilege of not having been 
involved in any war for over a century), this anti-militarist feeling 
having grown very largely together with the expansion of the 
Labour movement and the consolidation of democracy. It is, 
however, significant that Sweden’s Socialist Premier, Per Albin 
Hansson, an ex-Minister of Defence, is very popular in army 
circles, These, by the way, seem to have considerably emanci- 
pated themselves from the former domination of Prussianism in 
their methods and ideas, and a better understanding seems to 
prevail between them and the democratic masses. 

A staunch supporter of the League of Nations as an instru- 
ment of peace, Sweden is strong, not through her material but 
her moral influence. She is a disinterested party and has no axe 
to grind, since she is not concerned in the political quarrels over 
frontiers and similar squabbles. She is able to take a detached 
view and speak in the name of a policy that is truly international, 
And she considers it her duty to do so, and to point out to the 
Great Powers that they are, after all, responsible for the conduct 
of the world’s affairs. She cannot influence their decisions, yet 
the effect of these decisions is of the utmost importance to her, 
as to every other nation. 

At the same time, she has a very good answer to those who say 
that it is all very well for a small country to call on the Great 
Powers to do their duty while herself remaining more of a critic 
than an actor. Sweden thinks that it is her right to champion a 
policy of international conciliation, to support the League of 
Nations, and to call on the Great Powers to make sacrifices 
because she herself has done so on many occasions—over the 
Aland question, for instance, when it would have been quite easy 
for Sweden, with her superior military forces, to annex these 
islands, whose population, after all, was 95 per cent. Swedish. 
Or again during the crisis that arose over the admission of Ger- 
many to the League, a step that seemed of the greatest importance 
at the time. On that occasion Sweden firmly opposed the demands 
of Poland, Spain, and Brazil for permanent seats on the Council, 
and did not yield to the threats of commercial retaliation from 
one of them were she to remain faithful to one of the essential 
principles of the League. It was then, too, that, in order to 
preserve the fruits of the Locarno Treaty from being ruined, 
Sweden offered to surrender her own seat to provide a peaceful 
solution. 

In addition to purely moral considerations, which the Swedes 
feel quite instinctively, there are also other reasons that make it 
imperative for them—as, indeed, for all the Scandinavian coun- 
tries—to contribute by every means available to the improvement 
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of the world’s political and economic situation. Sweden’s exports 
are not only raw materials, such as timber, pulp, iron ore, and 
agricultural products, but also a number of important industrial 
high-quality articles—namely, machines, telephones, separators, 
ball-bearings, and all kinds of equipment. Thus her export trade 
is very largely affected by the general international trend, and 
the return of prosperity, or at least of a certain equilibrium, is 
of vital importance, 

The very nature of these exports, however, has partly facili- 
tated Sweden’s amazing economic recovery from the effects of 
both the world crisis in general and the Kreuger crash in par- 
ticular. For, limited though the improvement in international 
trade may be, it resulted in the immediate increase of demand 
for the very goods and commodities Sweden is selling, and brought 
with it a much desired rise in prices. The causes of this recovery, 
that has brought with it a great expansion of industrial produc- 
tion and of exports, of excellent bank balance-sheets, an unpre- 
cedented monetary liquidity, an imposing accumulation of gold 
and foreign currency at the Bank of Sweden, and the complete 
restoration of confidence, are to be found not only in the general 
world upward trend observable in most countries, but in certain 
specifically Swedish circumstances. When England suddenly 
abandoned the gold standard the Scandinavian countries found 
themselves compelled to follow suit (Sweden’s gold reserves had 
been rapidly sinking), and this eventually proved their salvation. 
It is true, of course, that the first results of the abandonment 
of gold created many difficulties, and undoubtedly accelerated 
Kreuger’s collapse. But soon the Minister of Finance, Ernst 
Wigfors, got Parliament (the Bank of Sweden is under Parlia- 
ment’s jurisdiction) to adopt a cautious policy for raising the 
prices, aiming at the 1930 price level. Not all the experiments 
proved successful ; but on the whole, thanks to its co-operation 
with the private banks, industrialists and exporters, as well as 
through the depreciation of the dollar (which induced American 
buyers to purchase large quantities of pulp and paper, in the fear 
that they may rise to higher prices, and thus brought in a lot of 
dollars), the Bank of Sweden soon found itself in a very favourable 
position. Sweden’s wise monetary policy, favoured as it has been 
by external circumstances, has greatly helped her foreign trade. 
The fact that her krona has been both devalued and stable has 
enabled her not only to compete but also to calculate. Further- 
more, since Sweden not only has refrained from putting any 
impediments in the way of foreign trade, but has always 
endeavoured to collaborate with the rest of the world in the 
removal of such obstacles elsewhere, her commercial relations 
with everybody are most friendly. Only Germany, with her 
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policy of default, has succeeded in antagonising Sweden, and for 
that she has only herself to blame. 

An illustration of Sweden’s improved economic conditions 
can be found in the following figures: On September 28, 1931, 
when Sweden abandoned the gold standard, her Central Bank’s 
holding of foreign currency amounted to 38,000,000 kronor ; at 
the end of 1932 it was 214,000,000, at the end of 1933 446,000,000, 
and at the present moment about 470,000,000. At the same time 
the gold reserve rose from 206,000,000 in 1932 to the present 
sum of 372,000,000. And the Bank of Sweden calculates its 
foreign exchange and gold holdings at the old gold parity! On 
August 15 the gold cover of a note circulation of 580,000,000 
kronor amounted to 64 per cent., and the gold and foreign cur- 
rency cover combined to 145 per cent. 

Although Sweden has deemed it wise to adjust her currency 
to the sterling rate, it is important to realise that she is a member 
of the ‘ sterling club ’ through her own choice, and that the Bank 
of Sweden is to-day in an enviably strong and absolutely inde- 
pendent position. According to official figures for the first seven 
months of 1934, imports have exceeded exports by 31,000,000 
kronor, as compared with an excess of imports in the correspond- 
ing period of 1933 of 53,000,000—a contraction in the adverse 
trade balance of no less than 22,000,000 kronor. The number of 
unemployed has dropped from 138,500 to 86,500. The produc- 
tion index (1925-30 = 100) was, at the end of the first half-year 
1934 = III (1933 = 87). The price index (1913 = 100) was: 
production goods, 107 (99); consumption goods, 122 (111); 
import goods, 96 (95); export goods, 120 (110). The value of 
securities quoted on the Stockholm Bourse at the end of July 1934 
had increased by 254,000,000 kronor (1933 = 151), as compared 
with a loss of 958,000,000 kronor at the same period of 1932. 
Deposits with the private banks in Sweden in July 1934 showed 
an increase of 70,000,000 kronor to the high level of 3,629,000,000 
kronor, an interesting feature being that in the single case of 
the Skandinaviska Kreditaktiebolaget they went up by 20,000,000 
kronor. The recovery of this bank, which was closely connected 
with the Kreuger group, is truly wonderful. It has repaid within 
two years, instead of ten, the rather large loans that were put at 
its disposal by the State to carry it over its difficult period, and 
its shares are again well over par. All the big banks have come 
through the crisis in a most praiseworthy way, and are to-day 
in the strongest possible position. Their combined claims with 
the Bank of Sweden on foreign banks amount now to nearly 
645,000,000 kronor. 


Whether all these figures show that saturation point in th- 
process of recovery has been reached, or whether it will continue 
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to develop, depends not so much on Sweden but on world develop- 


ments in general. For the present, at any rate, that country 
appears like a flourishing island in an ocean of economic difficulties 
threatening to submerge many an old continent. 

Credit for her strong political and economic position belongs 
to the present Swedish Government. It is a striking proof of the 
falsehood of the modern assertion that democracy and parliamen- 
tarism are inefficient, corrupt and generally played out. Sweden 
is both democratic and parliamentary, and the system works very 
well. The victory of the Social Democrats in 1932 (Riksdag 
elections), which made them the strongest single party, without, 
however, providing them with an absolute majority, was at least 


partly the result of the Kreuger crash. A large number of non- 


Socialists voted for the Labour Party because the Kreuger revela- 
tions had destroyed their faith in modern capitalism. The 
Peasant Party, too, drew a lot of votes from the Conservatives 
—partly because these were considered as especially compromised 
by the Kreuger affair, and partly because their repeated and 
unfulfilled promises of help to agriculture in its plight had dis- 
gusted the peasant population. Since the non-Socialists, who 
together had a majority in the two Chambers, could not agree to 
form a concentration Government, a Socialist minority Cabinet 
under Per Albin Hansson came into being, which enjoys the 
toleration of the Peasant Party and a few ‘left-wingers’ among 


the independents, After a series of deadlocks a great national 


public works scheme was adopted. Only part of this scheme has 
actually been put into operation, a prolonged conflict in the 
building industry having very considerably retarded it. The 
financial burden of the scheme is shared by the State, the munici- 
palities, and private undertakings. After a great deal of debating 
and bargaining 125,000,000 kronor have been granted by the 
Riksdag for this anti-unemployment drive. Meanwhile, thanks 
to the general improvement, a large decrease in unemployment 
has already taken place. Though a minority Government, the 
Socialist Swedish Cabinet has scored many parliamentary victories 
—so much so, in fact, that the Conservatives are genuinely worried 
lest the Socialists should become too popular. | 

At one time the danger of Fascism appeared to be not incon- 
siderable. The oldest Swedish Nazi Party (there are three of 
them now !), under the leadership of a veterinary surgeon by the 
name of Furugard, after a rapid rise fell into complete disrepute 
owing to an attempt on the life of one of its members. For it so 
happens that the police found proof that this attempt had been 
organised by the Nazis themselves, who obviously wanted to 


create a Swedish Horst Wessel. They have made themselves the 
laughing-stock of the country. Events in Germany have further 
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contributed to making the whole movement unpopular and stimu- 
lating the readiness of even the most avowed pacifists to fight for 
their rights and liberty. All the established parties, from the 
Conservatives to the Socialists, have denounced Fascism; and 
its spiritual brother, Communism, is very unpopular too. An 
interesting illustration of the general feeling about Fascism and 
Communism is that the Crown Prince himself, a true spokesman 
of his people, recently made a speech in which he declared : ‘ We 
will not suffer any violation of our ancient domestic liberty, from 
whatever quarter the attempt be made.’ 

An important test of the Government’s popularity will be 
found in the Landsting, or county council, elections. Their result 
will not, for the moment, affect the position of the Government, 
but will serve as a fairly clear indication as to the relative popu- 
larity of the various parties. These Landsting elections take place 
every four years; since the last ones of 1930, the Riksdag, or 
parliamentary, elections showed a great move to the left. The 
question is: will this leftward movement be maintained, or even 
increased, or are the Socialists going to suffer a setback ? There 
are no real political issues in the present Landsting elections, and 
the rival parties are very largely concerned with problems of an 
economic and social nature. An important aspect of the matter, 
however, is that members of the Landsting, together with the 
especially elected delegates of Sweden’s six largest cities, are 
electors to the First, or Upper, Chamber of the Riksdag. This is 
re-elected every eight years at the rate of one-eighth of its members 
per annum, and thus the new members of the Landsting will 
undertake in 1934-38 the task of renewing one-half, or 150, 
mandates in the First Chamber. In other words, the composition 
of the Landsting will eventually also influence that of the 
Rtksdag. 

A great deal of political party regrouping has therefore been 
taking place, for in the long run the question is bound to arise 
whether the Socialists are going to obtain an absolute majority 
in the Riksdag or not. If they maintain themselves, or even 
increase their numbers, in the Landsting, that will greatly enhance 
their chances.1 The slightest setback, on the other hand, would 


1 The preliminary figures for the Landsting elections, which have just been 
published, show a very strong increase of the votes cast in favour of the Social- 
Democratic Party (Government) and the Peasants, who have been supporting the 
Cabinet in Parliament. The attitude of the latter in the new Landsting remains 
uncertain, since it is by no means clear whether they will assume the same tactics 
there as they have hitherto done in the Riksdag. The Socialists are once again 
by far the largest party, but it is not clear yet whether they will have an absolute 
majority, even in the somewhat doubtful case of the other ‘ workmen’s parties '— 
namely, the Independent Socialists and the Communists supporting them. 
What is definitely to be gathered from the Landsting elections, however, is that 
the party responsible for the Government, and the party that has been helping it, 
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be hailed as a victory by their opponents, especially the Con- 
servatives. All parties are fighting these Landsting elections 
independently, and it is significant that the Peasants, who 
tolerate or support the Socialists in Parliament, refrain from 
doing so in the county council. Like the Conservatives, they 
seem scared of the Socialists’ radicalism in case these got a clear 
majority. Dictatorial intentions are being attributed to the 
Socialists, and especially to the trade unionist wing of the party. 

‘Trade unionist tyranny’ has often been used as a bogey in 
Swedish politics, and is once again the battle-cry of the bourgeois 

es. 

The truth of the matter is that whatever happens will not 
make very much difference. Democracy is a form of political 
organisation that is not merely congenial to the Swedes, but is 
actually the very foundation of the Swedish State. About that 
there can be no doubt, and the only question is the difference of 
opinion as to the methods of its application. The great strength 
of democracy in Sweden rests on a historical and traditional basis. 
The Swedish peasant class—and over 50 per cent. of the popu- 
lation still live in the villages and work on the land—has for 
centuries imbibed a strong sense of liberty, equality, independence, 
and responsibility towards the State, in whose affairs it has often 
taken a prominent part. The Swedish peasants have never been 
serfs, and there is no illiteracy among them, because since 1842 
education in Sweden has been compulsory. The same applies to 
the industrial workman, who is barely one or two generations 
removed from the soil. 

It is not so much the cities that are characteristic of this 
delightful country : the soul of Sweden is really in her villages. 
More than 4,000,000 out of her 6,500,000 inhabitants live in the 
country. There is hardly a person in town who has not got 
telations in a village somewhere to whom he goes ‘ back home ’ at 
Christmas and Easter time. This close connexion of village and 
town, this healthy proximity to the soil, with its able, hard- 
working and educated peasant class, makes for a continual 
rejuvenation of the intelligentsia, industry and commerce, even 
bureaucracy. Peasants’ sons are prominent at the universities, 
and later in every conceivable walk of life. At the same time, 
those who remain in the villages continue their agricultural 
pursuits, also devoting a great deal of time to their traditional 
handicraft work. Some of Sweden’s village-made textiles, toys, 
and woodwork enjoy a world-wide reputation. 

The structure of Swedish public life is a peculiar one, because 


continue to enjoy the full confidence of the people. In fact, their popularity 
has greatly increased in spite of all the difficulties with which they have had 
to contend during the last few years, 
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side by side with the peasant class there is also a fairly strong 
and very ancient nobility. Aristocrats and peasants do not 
always blend perfectly well! That there are also certain draw- 
backs in such a political and social system goes without saying, 
It would be idle to pretend that, with all her merits, Sweden is a 
country of perfection. Swedes have their faults and their weak- 
nesses, like everybody else. But the achievements of Sweden so 
greatly eclipse the failures, wisdom so successfully triumphs over 
stupidity and folly, that it would be ungenerous to settle down to 
take stock of her defects. At this juncture of history, when the 
spectacle of the Old and the New World is so pathetically 
unedifying, it is pleasant to be able to give credit where credit is 
due. And it is indeed a grateful task to pay tribute to this 
country as a haven of sanity and progress in a world badly in 


need of a good example. 
GEORGE SOLOVEYTCHIK. 
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1934 


FRENCH AND ENGLISH IN CANADA 


Last month there was celebrated the four hundredth anni- 
versary of the discovery of Canada by Jacques Cartier, an 
intrepid sailor of St. Malo, who in April 1534 sailed from that 
port to brave the unknown perils of the North Atlantic, plant 
the cross upon Canadian soil, and take possession of a vast 
expanse of territory in the name of the King of France. The 
three voyages of exploration which Jacques Cartier made paved 
the way for the work of another famous explorer, Samuel Cham- 
plain, and in the year 1608 he brought out a party of French 
colonists and laid the foundations of the city of Quebec. From 
this base other trading posts were established, and this year the 
city of Three Rivers will celebrate the tercentenary of its founda- 
tion in 1634. Then in 1641 came the founding of Montreal by 
Maisonneuve, who was aided in the work by the religious enthu- 
siasm of the Sulpician Order. By the middle of the seventeenth 
century the little colony had, after surviving desperate trials and 
hardships and facing the terrors of almost constant warfare with 
the Indians, been definitely established with a promise of per- 
manence, and the French race had secured in the New World a 
foothold for its language and institutions which it seems destined 
never to lose. In its early days the fortunes of the colony were 
in charge of a private corporation called the Company of One 
Hundred Associates, but their régime was terminated in 1663, 
when Quebec became a royal province, administered directly 
under the French Crown, and in this status it remained until 
Wolfe’s famous victory at Quebec in 1759, which ended French 
supremacy and brought the territory then known as Canada 
under the British flag. 

The whole of the Dominion joined in commemorating the 
exploits of a founding father like Jacques Cartier, but naturally 
the chief celebrations were undertaken by the French-Canadian 
race, of which he was the first pioneer in the New World. Four 
centuries have elapsed since they first secured through his daring 
and seamanship their foothold in North America, and during that 
period they have experienced many vicissitudes and changes of 
fortune, In many aspects they present one of the most interesting 
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subjects of study for sociologists available in the whole world, 
and their persistence as a separate racial bloc, with its own 
language, laws and habits in the midst of the predominantly 
Anglo-Saxon civilisation of North America, is a remarkable 
exploit. Equally remarkable is their numerical growth through 
the generations, for they furnish a striking example of the possi- 
bilities of racial fertility; it is estimated that not more than 
10,000 emigrants altogether ever came from France before the 
conquest, and the reinforcements of French biood since that event 
have been inconsequential, but to-day, at the fourth centennial of 
Jacques Cartier’s landing, the French-Canadian population of 
North America numbers roughly 4,000,000 people, 

The census of 1931 found that there were in the province of 
Quebec 2,270,059 people of French stock and 657,466 in the other 
provinces of Canada, making a total of just short of 3,000,000, 
But in addition the last American census revealed that there 
were.in the United States 370,835 people of French blood who 
had been born in Canada, and it was estimated that there were 
also between 700,000 and 800,000 other American citizens of 
French-Canadian blood. So it is a reasonable estimate to suggest 
that 75,000 French-Canadians who were living in North America 
in 1760 have increased in 174 years to not less than 4,000,000, 
They have remained for more than a century a minority of legs 
than one-third of the total population of Canada, and, until a 
few years ago, they seemed doomed to occupy the réle in perpe 
tuity, because the annual inflow of British and other racial stocks 
into Canada promised to more than counterbalance the results 
of the notoriously high fertility of the French-Canadian race. But 
now that immigration into Canada has declined to a mere trickle 
each year, the situation has completely changed, and the time 
seems apposite for some appraisement of the effect of the changed 
conditions upon the racial question, which remains a permanent 
factor in Canadian politics. 

Canada enjoys the distinction of being among one of the first 
countries to take a complete census as it is known in modern 
times, for in 1666 Colbert instructed Talon, ‘ Intendant au Canada; 
to annex to his annual report a ‘ rolle’ of all inhabitants of the 
colony, and there exists to-day in the archives of the French 
Government a manuscript of 154 pages containing full details of 
the census of 1666. It showed a total population (not including 
over 1000 royal troops) of 3215, of whom 2034 were males and 
1181 females ; the number of families by localities is given, as 
well as full particulars of sex, age, and conjugal condition. In the 
next fifteen years emigration from France was at its largest 
volume, and when another census was taken in 1681 the colonial 


population had grown to 9677, of whom 5375 were males and 
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4302 females. Censuses were taken thereafter at regular intervals, 
and analyses of their records reveal that, despite the heavy 
casualties in wars with the Indians and the British colonists in 
New England, the population of the colony from the beginning 
of the eighteenth century until the conquest enjoyed an average 
annual growth of almost 40 per 1000. At any rate, when Canada 
passed into the possession of the British in 1760 as the result of 
Wolfe’s famous victory the French-Canadian population of Canada 
is calculated to have been about 75,000, of whom 60,000 lived in 
the territory now comprised within the boundaries of the present 
province of Quebec and the balance in the region now divided 
between the three maritime provinces. This estimate is mainly 
based upon a census taken by the British authorities in 1765, 
which gave Quebec a total population of 69,610, a figure which 
included a contingent of British immigrants and the natural 
increase of the French population from 1760 onwards. So for the 
latter year 75,000 is probably an outside estimate for the numbers 
of the French. 

In the next eighty years its growth is difficult to trace, because 
the two races were not distinguished in the census returns until 
1844, when the population of Lower Canada, as the province was 
then called, was found to be 697,034, of whom 524,244 were 
French. On this basis it was plain that the rate of increase of 
nearly 4 per cent. per annum had been maintained and that the 
French-Canadian element had been doubling itself every twenty- 
five years. During this period, however, thanks to a heavy 
annual inflow of immigration, the English-speaking population 
of Lower Canada increased much faster. From 1844 to 1851 the 
rate of the French increase was 39 per 1000, paralleled by an 
equivalent British increase, but in the decade 1851-1861 the 
French rate of increment turned definitely downward and 
averaged only 26-5 per 1000. About this time a variety of factors 
came into play to check the rate of increase of the French popula- 
tion of Quebec. The free land of good quality in the province had 
become exhausted, and there had begun an outflow of immigra- 
tion, partly to Ontario and other Canadian provinces and partly 
to the New England area of the United States. This drain of 
population from Quebec continued till the end of the century, 
with the result that in the forty years between 1861 and Igor the 
average annual rate of increase for the French-Canadians of 
Quebec was only 11°6 per 1000, which meant that they would 
only double their numbers in about eighty-five years. But even 
at this rate they were keeping pace with the rate of increase for 
the non-French population of the adjacent province of Ontario, 
which from 1861 to Igor gained, with the help of considerable 
immigration, only at the rate of 12 per 1000. 

Voi. CXVI—No, 692 Q 
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But with the opening of the new century there came another 
change in conditions as the result of the industrial development 
of Quebec which began to gather momentum about that time, 
largely under the stimulation of American capital. Employment 
became more and more available for French-Canadians in indus- 
trial plants, with the result that in the period 1901-21 the average 
annual rate of increase for the French-Canadians all over Canada 
was 22 per 1000, the rate in Quebec being virtually identical with 
that for the rest of the country. But these two decades were a 
boom period of progressive expansion for the whole Dominion, 
for the prairie country was being opened up for settlement and 
immigration was heavier than at any time in Canada’s history. 
Consequently during that period the average annual rate of 
increase for the non-French population, 36 per 1000, was much 
heavier than that of the French, and the census of 1921 revealed 
that the proportion of French-Canadians to the total population, 
which had been 30-7 per cent. in 1go1, had fallen to 27-91 per 
cent. 

At this date it seemed as if the relative strength of the French- 
Canadian element had passed its peak and it was fated to occupy 
permanently a position of serious numerical inferiority. But 
once more circumstances have changed in favour of the French, 
and during the decade 1921-31 they regained some of the ground 
which they had lost in the previous two decades. 

The following table shows the figures of the three censuses of 
IgII, Ig2I and 1931 for (a) the total population of Canada, and 
(5) the French population : 


French Percentage of 
population French 


7,206,643 2,054,890 28°5 
8,788,483 2,452,751 27°91 
10,376,786 2,927,990 28-22 


These data reveal that in the decade 1921-31 the French popula- 
tion increased from 2,452,751 to 2,927,990, a gain of 19-38 per 
cent., which was approximately at the same rate as in the previous 
decade. Meanwhile in the same period the British stock rose in 
numbers from 4,868,738 to 5,381,071, but this gain of 10-52 per 
cent. was achieved with the help of about 500,000 immigrants 
from Britain, and it compared very unfavourably with the gain 
of 25 per cent. recorded in the decade 1911-21. Undoubtedly, 
however, the heavy southward exodus of British-Canadians 
during the years 1921-29 was in a large measure responsible for 
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the relatively small gain in their numbers, and while there was also 
some emigration of French-Canadians, their loss from this cause 
was much smaller. But now that there has befallen a drastic 
curtailment of British immigration, whose figure for the last two 
years had only totalled 10,605 as compared with an average annual 
figure of over 50,000 for the period 1920-31, the superior fertility 
of the French-Canadians is beginning to assert itself steadily. 
The vital statistics confirm the evidence of the population 
figures about the superior fertility of the French-Canadians. In the 
last annual report of the Bureau of Statistics covering up to the end 
of 1931 the following figures are given about the natural increase 
of the population of the whole of Canada from 1926 to 1931: 


Canada : 
Average 1926-30 | 121,552 | 58,351 5 114.968 | 50,573 

1926 | 119,863 | 56,9079 112,887 

1927 | 120,655 | 56,265 3 113,533 
121,505 | 58,480 115,252 
120,891 | 60,920 114,524 
124,852 | 59,109 118,643 
123,622 | 56,529 116,851 135,956 


They reveal that there has been an average increase of 13 per 
1ooo in these six years. But another table shows that the 


increase for the province of Quebec has been 17 per 1000, which is 
about 30 per cent. higher : 


Quebec: 
Average 1926-30 19,031 
1926 19,232 
18,827 
19,036 
19,235 
18,824 
18,067 


1927 


Moreover, it can be taken for granted that the natural increase of 
the non-French inhabitants of Quebec, who numbered in 1931 
604,196 out of a total provincial population of 2,874,255, was not 
materially higher than the 10-8 per 1000 annual gain recorded for 
a predominantly English-speaking province like Nova Scotia. 

It is true that the prairie province of Saskatchewan, with an 
annual gain of 17-4 per 1000 for the six-year period referred to 
above, surpasses the record of Quebec, and its neighbour, Alberta, 
with an annual gain of 15 per 1000, does not lag far behind. But 
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account must be taken of two factors which affect their vital 
statistics considerably. For one thing, since their close settlement 
only began about 1900, and the great majority of the immigrants 
who were attracted to them after that date were young people, 
they have still a much larger proportion of people of child-bearing 
age than the other provinces, and for another they contain within 
their bounds extensive settlements of the peasant stocks of 
continental Europe—Ukrainians, Poles, Germans, Finns, etc.— 
who are just as prolific as the French-Canadians, and in a country 
where their land holdings are much larger in area than the average 
European peasant’s farm have no motive to impose artificial 
checks upon their birth rate. The third prairie province of 
Manitoba, which is an older community and has a smaller pro- 
portion of Continental stocks, shows only an average annual 
increase of 18-2 per 1000 recorded in 1921-25. The census of 
1931 gave the three prairie provinces an aggregate population of 
2,353,529, but of this total only 1,195,054, or almost exactly half, 
was classified of British stock, and their vital statistics cannot be 
taken as a fair index of the fortunes of the British stocks in 
Canada. On the other hand, the fourth western province, British 
Columbia, of whose total population of 694,263 roughly seven- 
tenths are classified as of British origin, has a notoriously low 


rate of natural increase, only averaging 6-9 per 1000 in the period 
1926-30, and, as the rate of increase of the Japanese elements is 
much higher than 6-9 per cent., the rate of the increase for the 
British stocks is probably only about 6 percent. But the lowness 
of this figure is attributed partly to the large proportion of un- 
married males—workers in the lumbering and mining industries— 
over twenty years of age found in this province and to the presence 
of a substantial element of upper-class British émigrés, who are 
zealous practitioners of birth control. 

So the other great central province of Ontario provides a more 
suitable basis for comparison with Quebec, and the following are 
the figures of population increase as compiled by the Bureau of 
Statistics : 


Ontario : 
Average 1921-25 
Average 1926-30 
1926 
1927 
1928 
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They reveal that, while Quebec in the period 1926-31 actually 
brought up her annual rate of increase to 17-3 per 1000 from the 
figure of 17 per 1000 recorded for 1921-25, the Ontario rate of 
increase sunk to 9°8 per 1000 from 12-4, a shrinkage of roughly 
20 per cent. Moreover, there are in Ontario roughly 300,000 
French-Canadians who have just as high a rate of annual increase 
as their compatriots living in Quebec, and if their natural 
increase was segregated it would probably be found that the 
rate of increase of the non-French population of Ontario in the 
six-year period was only about g per cent. Now, it is a fair 
inference that the rate of annual increase for the French-Canadian 
population of the two provinces which are the core of Canada is 
about 18 per 1000, or virtually double the British increase, and 
certain deductions can be drawn from this situation. 

The total population of these two provinces by the census of 
1931 was 6,205,938, of which 2,963,497 were also classified as of 
British stock and 2,569,791 as of French-Canadian stock. If there 
is no resumption of immigration on a reasonable scale from the 
British Isles and racial birth rates remain at the same level, 
inevitably the British stock must at no distant date lose its 
numerical supremacy in these two provinces, In fifty years’ time 


the French-Canadian element will have almost doubled itself and 


be roughly 5,000,000 strong, and in the same period the British 
stock will only be about 4,500,000. And, granted a continuance 
of the same conditions for another half-century, the French- 
Canadian population of Central Canada will r00 years hence be 
roughly 10,000,000, as compared with a British population of, 
say, 6,500,000. The latter will be a powerful minority, but they 
will still be a decided minority and be subject to the social and 
educational disabilities imposed by such a status. The racial 
situation in the province of New Brunswick also deserves. some 
attention. Accurate records are only available since Confedera- 
tion, and the first Dominion census taken in 1871 showed that of 
the total population of 285,294, 15-72 per cent. was of French 
stock, practically all of them descendants of the Acadians, whose 
tragic expulsion from their homes in Nova Scotia has been 
immortalised in literature by Longfellow’s Evangeline. But in 
the ’eighties there began to flow into the northern regions of the 
province a steady stream of immigration of French-Canadians 
from Quebec, with the result that by 1921 the French-Canadian 
element had become 31-24 per cent. of the total population. In 
the next decade it continued to increase its proportionate strength, 
with the result that the census of 1933 showed 136,999 French 
inhabitants of New Brunswick, or almost exactly one-third of the 
total population of 408,219. The gains of the French have been 


consistent, and since 1891 their average annual rate of increase 
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has been 40 per 1000. So, if this rate is maintained and there is 
no immigration to reinforce the British stock, it is calculated that 
by the end of the present century the racial proportions of the 
province’s population will have been reversed and the French will 


constitute roughly two-thirds of the population and the British 


one-third. How the presence of a large French element affects 
the rate of population increase can be discerned from a comparison 
of the statistics of New Brunswick with those of Nova Scotia, the 
adjacent maritime province, whose economic condition presents 
many points of similarity, but which has only 56,629 French 
inhabitants out of a total population of 512,846, or about II per 
cent. of the whole. In the period 1926-30 the average annual 
increase of the population of Nova Scotia was only 9 per 1000, 
while during the same period New Brunswick showed an average 
annual increase of 13-3 per 1000, or almost 50 per cent. greater. 
A project for the merger of the maritime provinces of Canada, 
which at present maintain three separate administrations for a 
total population of about 1,000,000 souls, has been intermittently 
discussed, and undoubtedly substantial economies in the cost of 
administration would result from it ; but two of the fundamental 
obstacles to the consummation are the disinclination of the 
French elements in New Brunswick to abandon their prospect of 
racial domination in their own province and the equal disinclina- 
tion of the British elements in Nova Scotia to see their present 
local superiority qualified in any way. 

In other provinces the French-Canadian contingent is rela- 
tively small, but in each of them, as the subjoined table, compiled 
from the census of 1931, shows, there is a small but steadily 
increasing French-Canadian garrison, which by voting solidly 
together can and does exercise considerable influence with 
Governments whenever questions of racial rights arise : 


French-Canadian 


Total population population 


Prince Edward Island a 88,038 12,962 
Manitoba . ‘ . . 700,139 47,039 
Saskatchewan . . , 921,785 50,700 
Alberta . ; ; 731,605 38,377 
British Columbia ; ~ 694,263 15,028 


Only in British Columbia is this influence completely negligible. 
It is true that in recent years the birth rate of the French- 
Canadian race shows a tendency to decline ; the rate for Quebec, 
which averaged 30-5 per 1000 in the period 1925-30, had fallen in 
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1931 to 29:1. But this decline was smaller than the fall in most 
of the other provinces, as the figures for Ontario revealed a 
shrinkage from 23-7 to 20-2 per 1000 for Manitoba from 26-8 to 
20°5, and for British Columbia from 18-4 to 15. 

It is difficult to determine with meticulous accuracy the exact 
birth rate of the French-Canadians, but a competent authority 
has fixed it at an average of 31-4 per 1000 for the three years 
1929-31 as compared with an average birth rate for the whole 
population of Canada of 23-4 per 1000 during the same period. 
The size of French-Canadian families remains a byword, and the 
census returns for 1931 contain an interesting table, which shows 


the order of birth of the 239,294 children born in Canada in that 
year. And the following figures, extracted from this table, show 
how the province of Quebec contributed almost two-thirds of the 
families containing twelve or more children : 


12th 

13th 

14th 

15th 

16th 

17th 

18th 

Igth : ; 
2oth and over 


Moreover, French-Canadians are responsible for a very substantial 
proportion of the large families born outside Quebec, and probably 
the race provides three-fourths of the families of this class. And 
twenty is by no means the highest limit, for some years ago an 
account was given in a Montreal paper of the baptism of the 
thirty-sixth child of a local baker who had thirteen children by 
his first wife and twenty-three by his second. Nor is this philo- 
progenitive spirit confined to the lower classes, for not long ago 
one of the members for Quebec City in the Dominion Parliament 
was the proud father of twenty-one offspring, most of whom were 
alive. 

Under the tithe system in operation in Quebec, farmers were 
bound to give every twenty-sixth bushel of grain which they 
harvested to the curé, and at one time it was a well-established 
custom for the curé to adopt the twenty-sixth child of any family 
in his parish and make himself responsible for its education, 
One such ward of a curé was the Hon. Gideon Ouimet ; he was 
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the twenty-sixth child of poor parents, and in accordance with this 
custom was put through college and educated for the legal 
profession by his curé, and ultimately rose. to be Premier of 
Quebec. The provincial Government of Quebec also at one time 
deliberately encouraged large families by legislation passed in 
1820 which provided for the payment of a cash gratuity or the 
grant of a tract of land to fathers residing in the province of 
Quebec who had twelve or more living children. In 1904 a report 
was issued by the Quebec Government giving in alphabetical order 
a sort of roll of honour of such fathers containing 3395 names 
with their addresses, and in 1905 a supplementary report was 
published which gave an additional 2018 names and brought the 
total number of beneficiaries of the bounty up to 5413. The 
legislation was repealed in 1905, and it was stated at the time 
that the list was by no means complete, as numerous upper-class 
families, who were eligible for the grant, had abstained from 
putting in applications for the grant. 

In the past a very heavy infantile mortality has operated to 
offset the effects of the abnormally high birth rate of the French- 
Canadians, but in recent years the influence of this factor has been 
greatly modified by the successful efforts of the public health 
authorities and medical profession of Quebec to lower the rate of 
infantile mortality. Their work has borne such: good fruit that 
the province’s infantile mortality figure of 142 per 1000 in 1926 
had fallen by 1931 to 112-9. Even at that figure it remains 
considerably higher than the average infantile mortality rate for 
the whole of Canada, which in 1931 was 84-7 ; but the disparity 
between the figures for Quebec and the rest of the Dominion had 
been greatly reduced. Undoubtedly the French-Canadians are 
now alive to the serious wastage involved in a high rate of 
infantile mortality, and further progress in the task of bringing 
it down to the average Canadian level can be predicted for the 
coming years. And if this goal were achieved, the pace of 
augmentation of the French-Canadian population would be so 
much accelerated. 

At present economic conditions in Canada are more favourable 
to the expansion of the French-Canadian population than of the 
British stock. To-day, even with the improvement in business 
visible during the past twelve months, there are still estimated 
to be 400,000 workers either unemployed or getting only irregular 
work, and obviously, in such circumstances, schemes for the 
promotion of immigration from Britain arouse strong opposition. 
Moreover, the view now prevails that Canada has acquired for 
herself too large a physical equipment and an excess of industrial 
establishments beyond the Dominion’s capacity for absorbing 
their products. So the conviction spreads that land settlement 
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offers the best hope for a large body of unemployed people who 
have no immediate prospect of getting work in the towns and 
cities, and the Federal Government has been co-operating with 
provincial authorities in land settlement projects. Now it 
happens that most of the public land still open for settlement— 
at least, in Eastern Canada—demands for its transformation into 
farms all the qualities possessed by the original pioneers, who 
hewed down the vast forests on the banks of the St. Lawrence 
and the Ottawa. Pioneering in the northern hinterland of 
Quebec and Ontario entails a willingness to lead lives of constant 
and arduous toil in isolated self-sufficient communities, and not 
only British immigrants but native-born Canadians of British 
stock have little enthusiasm for such an existence. But families 
of French-Canadian habitants will cheerfully fare forth into the 
northern wilderness and form the sort of little frontier settlements 
whose life was admirably portrayed by Louis Hemon in his novel 
Marie Chapdelaine, now in the course of being adapted for the 
‘movies.’ They get some cash income by cutting and selling 
timber and pulpwood, but for their main subsistence they depend 
upon their little patches of cultivation, their live-stock, and the 
skill of their menfolk in hunting and fishing. For such pioneer 
families children are regarded as a valuable asset, and in them 
birth control is an unknown art. So such settlements increase 
rapidly, and their surplus population usually pushes further 
afield into the wilderness. To-day the Government of Quebec is 
busily promoting such settlements in the northern areas of the 
province, and it is largely French-Canadians who are taking up 
land in the agricultural areas of Northern Ontario. In the 
parliamentary constituency of Sudbury, in Northern Ontario, for 
example, French-Canadians, according to the census of 1931, 
constituted 23,896 out of a total population of 58,251, and in the 
adjacent constituency of Cochrane they showed virtually the 
same proportion of two-fifths of the whole. It may be that the 
Government of Ontario will make a resolute effort to plant 
settlements of British people in its northern territory, and the 
expanding development of the mining industry in that region 
promises to furnish both employment and markets for farm 
produce ; but, in default of such efforts, all the portents indicate 
that the French-Canadian race will find an outlet for a steady 
expansion of its numbers in this area, and that to it will go from 
Quebec the surplus quota of young people which used to migrate 
southward and seek employment in the factories of New England, 
but no longer finds any attractive prospects there. 

The sum of the matter is that under present conditions the 
French-Canadian stock of the Dominion is rapidly overhauling 
the British in point of numbers, and, in the absence of a revival 
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of immigration, is bound to exceed it within a century. It may 
still at the end of that period remain a minority of the total 
population, but it will be the increase of the European Continental 
stocks in the West which will have kept it in that position. It is 
not within the province of this article to attempt any appraise- 
ment of the political, social, and other consequences of such a 
development as is forecasted in regard to Canada’s population, 
but obviously they cannot fail to be of far-reaching importance 
both for Canada and the British Commonwealth.. 


J. A. STEVENSON. 
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ROME AND THE NEW PAGANISM 


A CATHOLIC priest recently said to me: ‘ The future of world 
Christianity will be decided on German soil.’ I had to confess 
that, in present circumstances, this assertion did not sound very 
promising, but he answered that he was not worried about the 
future, however bad the situation seemed. For the very persecu- 
tions to which Christianity is now exposed would, he thought, 
serve to increase its powers and inspire it with a new and universal 
impetus. Here I felt compelled to tell my friend that this 
depended not so much on the Christian masses as on the central 
authorities of the Church—that is to say, on the attitude of the 
Vatican. 

* I knew you would say that,’ he answered, ‘ so I will anticipate 
any other objections of that kind. I have the right to do so, 
because while in Rome I was doing my utmost to communicate 
to the Vatican what is in the hearts of 20,000,000 German Catholics 
to-day. There is no doubt that their constancy is being put to a 
particularly grim test. After all, everyone remembers the pastoral 
letter of the German bishops, in which, only a few weeks before 
January 30, 1933, when Hitler became Chancellor, National- 
Socialism was condemned as a false doctrine and Catholics were 
forbidden to have any dealings with it. Many of them will 
therefore have failed to understand why the same bishops were 
able, so soon afterwards, to recommend National-Socialism as a 
State structure embodying “‘ positive Christianity,” although it 
had not changed in any way either in its ideology or its methods. 
I have done my best to inform the Holy Father about this conflict, 
which was more serious since the Concordat was signed, when the 
first great wave of terrorism was at its height, and when Catholics 
were being indiscriminately tortured and killed or else vanishing 
for ever into concentration camps. I can understand only too 
well if in their souls they begin to doubt the loyalty to eternal 
standards of a Church which seems to accommodate itself to the 
dictates of force like any ordinary temporal State. There was 
actually a rumour current in Rome that Herr von Papen had 
succeeded in representing Herr Hitler to the Pope as the man 
appointed by Providence to annihilate godless Communism. I 
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must say that I, who came from Germany, find it impossible to 
believe that anyone could really have been so deluded. We knew 
perfectly well that National-Socialism can never be trusted, that 
by its very nature it is faithless and false, and that it always 
seeks exclusively and by any means to advance its own interests 
and those of its leaders. And so we understood at once what 
must have been the attitude of the National-Socialists when they 
entered on the Concordat negotiations,’ 

‘ Then why does not Rome do something decisive about it ?’ 
I interrupted. ‘Why, for instance, does not the Holy Father 
put under an interdict all those responsible for the sterilisation 
laws and the imprisonment of Catholic priests—all the criminal 
murderers of Catholic leaders and the destroyers of religious 
freedom ?’ 

‘ Because the Holy See does not yet wish to have recourse to 
its last expedient,’ my friend replied. ‘ But if you keep your 
eyes and ears open, you will soon see that a definite opposition 
is already in progress. For instance, note the attitude of the 
Vatican in the two countries, Austria and the Saar, that are so 
dangerous to National-Socialism, and you will admit that Rome 
has clearly recognised the pest that the ‘‘ Brown Neo-Paganism ” 
constitutes for Christianity.’ 

Then I could argue no longer, and I simply expressed the hope 
that the German bishops would soon receive direct instructions 
from the Holy Father, if only to deprive the Church’s enemies of 
_ their cheap arguments. 

I have thought a good deal about this conversation, and from 
the impression which it left on me I succeeded in gaining a clear 
understanding of the conditions. Those responsible for the Papal 
diplomacy—that is to say, the section of the Church whose duty 
it is to deal with material opportunities—really seem to believe, 
in respect of what is happening in Germany, that there will always 
be time to break off relations. Every peaceable method must be 
tried before the signal is given to fight. It is true that the Con- 
cordat has been broken on many occasions ; but since it has been 
made once, there is nothing to prevent it being restored, and it 
will thus be better for the Church and the faithful if the door is 
left open for negotiations. 

I do not believe that this point of view is altogether the right 
one. I admit, of course, that it is possible to negotiate with a 
downright enemy ; but why should this enemy yield or respect 
treaties if he is not faced by concrete force ? As we know, ethical 
considerations simply do not exist for National-Socialism, and one 
comes to terms with it if one is the better armed. Therefore— 
and especially in view of the possibility of further Concordat 
negotiations—I think the Vatican would be well advised to 
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pillory as severely as possible, in the very immediate future, all 
those phenomena in the ‘ Third Reich’ that it has recognised as 
un-Christian. And not only that: there should be a clear defini- 
tion of the measures to be taken for the protection of the faithful, 
for their reinforcement and for the punishment of the guilty. 
National-Socialism, which already seems to have entered into its 
last phase (which may, of course, last a long time), could not 
possibly sustain a struggle of that sort. It would have to yield, 
and the Church would receive her rightful dues. 

Actually, however, I am not in the least concerned about any 
new Concordat negotiations, since, in my opinion, it would not be 
to the credit of the Church to receive tokens of friendship from 
National-Socialism. The cause of Christianity would be better 
served if the-Church became outwardly as well as inwardly the 
irreconcilable opponent of the ‘ Third Reich’: God knows she 
has cause enough. Perhaps, in spite of all appearances to the 
contrary, this has really been recognised by the Vatican from the 
very beginning. If this were the case, it would mean that the 
signing of the Concordat, and at least the continuance of negotia- 
tions with Hitler’s Government, took place in full knowledge of 
the nature of National-Socialism. The Vatican must have known 
perfectly well that National-Socialism never keeps its word and 
can never overcome the essentially non-Christian nature of its 
character ; it can never have been assumed in Rome that in the 
course of its development something good might arise—in 
accordance with the old proverb ‘ Quod ab initio vitiosum est, 
tractu temporis convalescere nequit.’ But what sense then would 
the whole business have had? Why negotiate, if one is convinced 
of the uselessness of treaties ? And why plunge millions of Catho- 
lics into the tortures of disturbed conscience, if there is no chance 
of success ? The solution is not so difficult as it seems at first, for, 
if these assertions are correct, the first object of the Vatican would 
be to help to unmask National-Socialism to the world. This it 
did by taking the dishonesty of the Nazis for perfect honesty—it 
showed its own good-will and thus made it quite clear which was 
the guilty party. In addition to this, it would be important for 
the Vatican to prepare a sound legal foundation for its ensuing 
actions. If this is so, it was right to ignore the arguments based 
on the spiritual anguish brought upon the faithful by its ‘ pact- 
making ’ with the Government. And, finally, the Church has to 
think, not in terms of months, but of centuries, and the dis- 
appointment that many may have felt may perhaps soon turn 
into a triumphant vindication of the Church’s wisdom, 

I will not discuss the question whether this conception is the 
right one or not. It seems to me more probable that at the 
beginning the Papal diplomacy was simply not well-informed : 
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they may have thought in Rome that once National-Socialism 
had attained power it would give up its programme of pure 
propaganda and demogogy in favour of reasonable and practical 
politics, and that, once it had full control of the State, it would 
no longer consider it necessary to interfere arbitrarily in the 
spiritual sphere. The Church would therefore again receive what 
‘ishers. In addition, what my friend the priest hinted at may have 
played a part. It is possible that for a time the Holy Father 
really did regard Adolf Hitler as the man appointed by Providence 
to annihilate anti-Christian Communism. That is a question of 
earthly judgment and has nothing to do with infallibility in 
matters of belief or morals. It is also well known how magnifi- 
cently the propaganda apparatus of the ‘ Third Reich’ did its 
work, and non-Catholics have no right to attack the Vatican even 
if it did fall into this error. I have myself spoken to several pro- 
fessional politicians in London who even by July 1934 had failed 
to realise that National-Socialism is the quickest way to Bol- 
shevism, if, indeed, it is not a perverted form of Bolshevism itself. 
There is, therefore, not much sense in continuing to debate what 
things looked like in Rome during the early summer of 1933. 
To-day the only issue is the recognition of the existing state of 
affairs, for on this the future policy of the Vatican must necessarily 
depend. And the state of affairs is surely obvious enough. 

The dissolution of the Catholic Centre Party alone—which 
took place against the Pope’s will—in the summer of 1933 must 
have been sufficiently revealing. This Centre Party represented 
the strongest material force of German Catholicism, which was 
henceforth helplessly exposed to political terrorism. There is 
some justification for the point of view that the National- 
Socialists would never have started the Concordat negotiations 
if they had first succeeded in destroying the Centre. The 
restrictions on the work of the Catholic Youth and the arrests of 
priests, both of which soon followed, had a further sobering 
effect. It is true that von Papen, by means of a second visit to 
Rome, temporarily improved the situation, but, since everything 
went on as before, he was not received on his third visit. The 
rule of terrorism had become more evident every month. At the 
Federation Day of the Catholic unions in Munich hundreds were 
attacked and brutally mishandled by the S.A. Although the 
ceremony had been officially permitted and all the regulations 
were observed, the Catholics had their uniforms torn from their 
bodies ; their flags were destroyed and their meetings broken up. 
The S.A. did not refrain from attacking old and respected cham- 
pions of Catholicism. Many former Ministers of the Centre were 
flung into prison and concentration camps. The Catholic Press 
then ceased to exist as an independent organ of Catholicism ; it 
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was gleichgeschaltet, and so were all other Catholic publications. 
Even the unpolitical ecclesiastical papers were put under a sort of 
‘preliminary censorship ’ without their readers being aware of it. 
The existence of the Catholic Press was even more seriously 
endangered by the banning of many of those Church papers which 
had criticised National-Socialism on purely religious grounds, and 
the public was openly incited to boycott them. 

It should also be remembered that the last pastoral letter of 
the German bishops has only appeared abroad. Its reading and 
publication were forbidden in Germany. The Church can there- 
fore have no doubt that the war against her is being waged with 
every method possible, and that in all decisive questions National- 
Socialism is in blatant opposition to the Catholic teaching. Per- 
haps the most significant example of this are the sterilisation laws, 
by which under the ‘ Third Reich’ such people as, in the official 
view, offer no guarantee for a racially and hygienically sound 
progeny are robbed of the power of reproduction. On this matter 
the present Pope, Pius XI., has clearly shown his attitude in his 
Encyclical ‘ Casti Conubit’ of December 31, 1930, which was an 
elaboration of the Encyclical letter ‘ Arcanum ’ of Pope Leo XIII, 
In the Encyclical ‘ Casti Conubii’ every sort of sterilisation is 
most strictly forbidden. The Pope therein condemns the right of 
the individual, even if affected by hereditary disease, to interfere 
with natural marriage. In particular, Government bans on 
marriage based on eugenic grounds are described as an ethically 
indefensible violation of the human body. And if sterilisation, as 
introduced into Germany, conflicts with the Catholic teaching, 
what is one to say of castration, now also officially authorised in 
Germany, which isa far more violent attack on the human body ? 
This anti-Christian denial of the divine life-principle is expressed 
in a thousand different ways. It is apparent in the invitation to 
suicide, which, according to the latest proposals, is to be added to 
the German penal code, in order, in certain cases, to replace 
execution. Catholic doctrine, of course, condemns suicide as a 
crime, and those guilty of it may not be buried in consecrated 
ground. This invitation was first publicly admitted when, at 
Hitler’s orders, a revolver was placed in Captain Roehm’s room 
on June 30, 1934. No one who understands the implications of 
these things will feel any surprise that on the same day the 
leader of the Catholic Action, Minister-Director Klausener, and 
Herr Probst, the leader of the ‘German Youth Forces,’ were 
murdered by the S.A., as well as the Catholic Bavarian Minister 
for the Interior (Stuetzel) and many other Catholics. It was 
rumoured that even Cardinal Faulhaber, the valiant opponent of 
racial madness and anti-Christian pseudo-Germanism, had been 
threatened with imprisonment by the S.S. 
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It is said that the Vatican is preparing a sort of ‘ Brown 
Book ’ on this subject. As a mere detail, but one to which I shall 
return on account of its importance, let me mention that the man 
appointed as successor to von Papen as Commissioner for the 
Saar, a certain Herr Buerckel, who is also the district leader for 
the palatinate, is said to stand first on the Pope’s black list. It 
should also be stated that the Holy Father is again making a 
study of the Jewish question, and that here, too, developments 
may soon be expected. Last spring he defined his attitude by 
branding anti-Semitism as a relapse into barbarism and paganism, 
The ideal (if one can use the word in this connexion) construction 
of National-Socialism, however, depends essentially upon the 
defamation of the Jewish race and the pathological glorification 
of a fictitious ‘ Nordic ’ blood, while in the eyes of the Church any 
such distinctions are impossible, just as there can be no racial 


distinctions in the eyes of Him Who commanded St. Paul to 
write: ‘Here are no Jews and no Greeks; we are all one in 
Christ Jesus.’ A conclusive and binding pronouncement on the 
part of the Holy Father, either in the form of an Encyclical or a 
pronouncement ex cathedrad, would be of the greatest importance, 
not only with regard to present conditions in Germany, and not 
only for Catholics. To-day there are millions of Jews and 
Protestants in all countries who, looking confidently towards the 
Pope, hope for a speedy decision from him. No doubt this will 
be given before long. One need only consider what has been 
happening on the other two fronts, where it is still possible 
epenly to oppose National-Socialism and its betrayal of divine 
and human justice—that is, in Austria and the Saar. These 
countries are, apparently, not of immediate importance to the 
Catholics in Germany. Actually the fate of the latter will be 
decided there. 

Let us begin with Austria. At the beginning of this year the 
whole Austrian episcopate published a pastoral letter in which 
National-Socialism was again attacked as heresy, incompatible 
with Catholic dogma. In addition to this, we should bear in 
mind the sermon of Dr. Innitzer, the Cardinal Archbishop of 
Vienna, after the murder of Dr. Dollfuss. The cardinal condemned 
with the utmost severity those who were behind this horrible 
crime, and left no doubt that a movement that employed such 
methods must be unconditionally rejected. This is true not only 
of Austria, since, after all, the whole world knows that the murder 
of Dr. Dollfuss was decided and assisted by party officers in 
Germany. Similar sermons were preached from every pulpit in 
Austria, and certainly not without the Vatican’s knowledge. 
It is not necessary to insist that the failure to win Austria was a 
serious blow for National-Socialism. But if it is possible to main- 
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tain the independence of Austria, it is to the Vatican and the 
Catholic clergy in Austria that the thanks of all Germans, above 
all, will be due. 

What is now the position in Austria is beginning to arise in 
the Saar as well. This little country of 820,000 inhabitants might 
easily become the chief trump in the Vatican’s policy. For with 
the help of the Saar, even more perhaps than with the help of 
Austria, the spiritual and cultural situation of the Catholics 
within the narrower confines of the German Reich can most 
vitally be influenced. Let us mention a few facts: 72 per cent. 
of the Saar population is Catholic, and the result of the plébiscite 
of January 13, 1935, will depend on them. The question is, of 
course, whether the Saar will go to Hitler-Germany, or whether 
—for the very reason that it is 99 per cent. German—it will 
remain independent till freedom and justice rule once again in 


Germany. A majority in favour of France is out of the question. 
It is said that certain industries in France would very much like 
to retain parts of the Saar, since the result of the plébiscite in each 
constituency will be considered separately. It is possible that 
in a few frontier villages and in places where there is a large per- 


centage of mining labourers and officials there will be an apparent 
majority for France. But any division of the Saar would be in 
opposition to the spirit if not to the letter of the Versailles Treaty. 
It is therefore to be hoped that in France foresight and wisdom 
will prevail over parochialism and short-sighted considerations 
of prestige. Anything French business might gain by the pos- 
session of a few districts in the Saar would be outweighed by the 
loss the Germany of the future, and the whole of Europe, would 
suffer by the division of this province, which is of such vital 
importance. 

I have just said that the Vatican is specially conscious of the 
importance of the Saar. Months ago a special observer, Mon- 
signor Testa, was sent to Saarbruecken in order to collect informa- 
tion in all quarters, and quite impartially, and to transmit it to 
Rome. He therefore cannot have failed to realise that the 
problem, of which the Saar presents the most concentrated and 
intense example, is also a problem for the whole of Germany, 
and hence for the universal policy of the Church—that is, the 
tension between the lower clergy and the bishops. It is to be 
explained by the fact that the former are continually in touch 
with the mass of the people, while the latter are in contact with 
the National-Socialist authorities. The Bishops of Speyer and 
Trier are of decisive importance for the Saar, and they are par- 
ticularly exposed to pressure from the ‘ Third Reich.’ We will 
mention one example very well fitted to illustrate the Church in 
Germany. Herr Buerckel, of whom I have spoken, extracted 
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from the Bishop of Speyer a sort of special Concordat in which he 
was forced to make wider concessions in the Catholic Youth 
question than those contained in the Reich Concordat. Since in 
the palatinate the opposition of the Catholic population and the 
clergy is steadily increasing, the National-Socialists, true to their 
principles and with the usual methods of the ‘ Third Reich,’ were 
forced to ‘ reconvert ’ the priests to the régime. At the same time 
the bishop was compelled to forbid the public celebration of 
divine service to those of the clergy on whom the marks of their 
conversion—in the shape of head wounds and bandages—were 
too apparent. This step is explained by the campaign of the 
National-Socialists against the so-called ‘ atrocity propaganda,’ 
of which they will tolerate no living witnesses. 

The Bishops of Speyer and Trier, moreover, are continually 
pressed to order the priests of their dioceses in the Saar territory 
to support National-Socialism, and all cases of disobedience are 
suitably avenged—on the clergy in the Reich—in German parts 
of the dioceses. Hence it comes about that to-day the bishops 
are still working in the Saar for immediate reincorporation into 
Germany. Nevertheless, the Catholic opposition is continually 
growing in strength: for instance, it is a fact that, in spite of 
direct attacks from the bishops, the Saar newspaper the Neue Saar 
Post is rapidly increasing its circulation. It is also symptomatic 
that a Catholic priest of a religious order publicly took part in the 
liberty demonstration of the Saar population on August 25th— _ 
the same day, that is, as the Hitler demonstration at Coblentz. 
More than that, he spoke against the reincorporation into the 
anti-religious ‘ Third Reich.’ 

A successor has already been appointed to Monsignor Testa— 
who has returned to Rome to deliver his report—in the person of 
the Papal Nuncio in Prague. The Catholic population of the Saar 
hopes that his office as observer will soon be changed into one of 
Papal administrator, for, after what I have said, it is obvious that 
the liberation of the Saar from the Bishops of Speyer and Trier 
is an urgent necessity for the liberty of conscience of the Saar 
clergy. It is also a necessity for the Church as such, in order to 
prevent the authority of the two bishops from being further 
undermined. The decision of the Vatican should be rendered 
easier by its knowledge of the following facts : It is only a certain 
consideration for the Saar Catholics, who have it in their power to 
deal National-Socialism its death-blow, that temporarily holds 
the Hitler régime back from an inexorable cultural war against 
the Church, with all its extreme consequences. In fact, Herr 
Buerckel is said recently to have spoken, with remarkable frank- 
ness, of the ‘ black swine in the Saar,’ without whom the remains 
of the Concordat would long since have been dead and buried. 
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After the plébiscite, however, he looked forward to a thorough 
house-cleaning! The Vatican knows, therefore, that after 
January 13 the position of the Catholics in the German Reich 
will be infinitely worse than it is now, for there will then be no 
single province in which National-Socialism can be called to 
order. So we should not be deceived by official assurances that if 
the clergy supports Hitler-Germany it will improve the situation 
for the Catholics and their position in the State. National- 
Socialism has never kept any of its promises: it has always 
laughed at the fools who trusted it. 

Now the question may be asked why the Church will have to 
reckon in any circumstances with new National-Socialist perse- 
cutions. Is it so entirely impossible for there to be a lasting peace 
between Rome and Germany’s Brown Houses? It is unthink- 
able, since National-Socialism, which cannot abandon its ‘ totali- 
tarian ’’ standpoint, is by its very nature hostile to religion. It 
can tolerate no object of worship besides itself. It will always 
endeavour to impose the same system of uniformity on the 
kingdom of the spirit as it has on politics. For even the smallest 
degree of spiritual freedom threatens its whole structure, which is 
built up on the elimination of all criticism and every possibility 
of individual thought. Therefore the expression used in this 
article, ‘ New Paganism,’ is to be ‘understood literally. It was 
coined by Cardinal Faulhaber, and indicates not only the nega- 
tive contradiction between National-Socialism and the Christian 
gospel, but also the positive efforts of the former to create a sort 
of new religion. In this connexion we can observe the tactics 
with which we are already familiar in the National-Socialist 
foreign policy—that is, always to go a little further than one 
wants to, and then to withdraw. By this means one can survey 
the country and discover how far it is possible to go at the 
moment, and by withdrawing one gives proof of a sincere desire 
for a policy of ‘ reconciliation’ and ‘ understanding.’ These 
tactics were most obvious in the Putsch organised by National- 
Socialism against Dr. Dollfuss, which was at first jubilantly 
acclaimed on the German wireless and, after the failure, most 
severely condemned. And we have the same experience every 
day in the religious sphere. For instance, a paper called Nordland 
was recently allowed to print the most frightful blasphemies about 
‘the repulsive corpse of the crucified Jew,’ and after the mon- 
strosities had had the desired effect the paper was ‘ banned.’ 
Anyone desirous of obtaining further information on the ‘ New 
Paganism’ should read The Myth of the Twentieth Century, by 
Alfred Rosenberg, who is not altogether unknown in England. 
The Holy Father has placed it on the Index of books forbidden to 
Catholics. 
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This ‘ New Paganism ’ forms the essential kernel of the ‘ Third 
Reich.’ This is proved by yet further facts—for instance, by the 
so-called ‘ Black Front’ of Herr Otto Strasser, who is at present 
in Prague. This ‘ Black Front’ enjoys a steadily increasing 
influence in Germany among the disappointed National-Socialists, 
since it claims to be the defender of the original ideology of the 
party, which, it asserts, has been falsified by Hitler. This, the 
‘only true form’ of National-Socialism, is, however, very close 
to the ‘ New Paganism,’ which it welcomes as the hope of the 
future. These ‘ genuine’ National-Socialists will be very happy 
about the latest developments in Germany, where a certain Herr 
Hauer has already been ‘busy trying to create a ‘ dogmatic’ 
foundation for the ‘ New Paganism,’ by opposing an Aryan ‘ Nine 
Commandments’ to the universal moral law contained in the 
Decalogue of Moses. 

There is, therefore, no choice for the Catholic Church between 
fighting and making peace, for the fight is in full swing, and it 
will shake Christianity to its foundations. The question is only 
what measures the Church intends to take—outside Austria and 
the Saar. Up to a certain point, of course, a sort of co-opera- 
tion with the Protestant Churches has already begun. It started 
in December 1933, when Cardinal Faulhaber and the evan- 
gelical minister agreed to preach on the same text. And it 
is not surprising that there has been a spontaneous rapproche- 
ment, which is continually growing in intensity, between the 
Protestant and Catholic Christians. After all, the same hurri- 
cane of godlessness and idol worship is sweeping over them 
both. 

The National-Socialists are attacking this increasing Catholic 
opposition with the greatest alarm. All observers are unanimous 
in saying that in the Catholic parts of Germany the greeting 
‘ Heil, Hitler!’ and the wearing of swastikas is gradually dying 
out. And no amount of terrorism or manipulation at elections 
can conceal the fact that on August 19 of this year it was the 
Catholic districts that gave the highest percentage of ‘No’ 
votes. Officially it was stated that ‘the former Centre Party 
had been pursuing a policy of sabotage.’ A naive person might 
well ask: ‘ Why sabotage? After all, it was a general election 
in which everyone was at liberty to express his opinion!’ No 
doubt there are still such naive people, though their objection 
would not apply in this case, since for the Catholics it was not so 
much political objects as a deep religious instinct that made them 
vote ‘No.’ But however important forces of this sort are, they 
can have no genuinely productive results unless they are con- 
centrated in a positive policy, which will be directed towards the 
fulfilment of concrete political duties. That is the reason why I 
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have spoken here so exhaustively of the Saar, although my 
subject is really the religious question. 

What further can the Church do? It would be absurd to 
expect from her incitements to revolution. It will be her duty 
only to show Catholics the limits beyond which they do not owe 
human obedience and calmly leave the political forces to infer 
the consequences. And let us mention one more point. The 
policy of the Church, in order to achieve complete success, which 
means the victory of justice, needs a clearly defined social pro- 
gramme. In the Papal Encyclical ‘ Quadragesimo Anno,’ it is 
true, there are several elements which give rise to great hopes, 
but it is all still too vague and capable of too many interpretations, 
It needs a clear formulation—above all at a time when in Germany 
the workers’ rights are all being destroyed and the masses con- 
verted into starving slaves of the régime. This shameful state of 
affairs contains horrible dangers, and silence on the part of the 
Church would only serve to increase them. It may be taken for 
granted that the Vatican is aware that from the ruins of the 
‘Third Reich’ there will arise a Soviet Germany—unless the 
Rock of Peter provides the life-giving streams for which millions 
are to-day thirsting. 

It was not without reason that I started from the assumption 
that in Germany the whole future of Christianity will be decided. 
For all the problems are concentrated there in their most intense 
form, and from within—from National-Socialism itself, that is to 


say—there can be no hope of any positive solution. There is only 
one way out for Nazidom—namely, war, for which it is to-day 
so blatantly preparing. This war would of course mean the 
destruction of Germany and of Europe—the end of Western 
civilisation and Western Christianity. It is the duty of all Western 
statesmen, therefore, to support the Church wherever she is 
fighting for freedom and justice, and especially where she is 
fighting the most vital battle of all: the battle for the peace of 
the world. For the anti-Christian and anti-human policy of the 
present rulers of Germany can only survive as long as war remains 
a possibility in the background. Take away from them this 
criminal hope, and their complete impotence will immediately 
become apparent. Christians all over the world, therefore, and 
not only Christians, but all who feel any sense of responsibility 
for earthly justice, would be well advised to watch more closely 
than ever the Church’s struggle in Germany, since it is also their 
cause that is being decided there, where the primeval forest is 
contending with Golgotha and the ‘ New Paganism ’ with Eternal 
Rome. 
HuBERTUS PRINZ ZU LOWENSTEIN. 
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THE PLANNING OF AGRICULTURAL 
PRODUCTION} 


From 1846 until the last year or two British farmers had to 
maintain themselves in open competition with the produce of the 
world. The earlier part of this period coincided with the develop- 
ment of industrialism and an unprecedented growth of the 
population, and on the demand for food thus created agriculture 
flourished and progressed like other industries. By the eighties 
of the last century the balance became disturbed because of the 
opening up of the new lands, particularly of America, upon which 
wheat could be grown cheaply. By that time, also, both inland 
and ocean transport had developed so greatly that distance 
became a relatively small factor in the cost of the grain delivered 
in Great Britain. Other causes, such as the position of Britain 
as an industrial and creditor nation, payment for whose loans and 
manufactures had to be made in agricultural produce, contributed 
to render the’ position of the British farmer more difficult. 

In this century up to the outbreak of the war farming had 
succeeded in readjusting itself to the situation by turning from 
corn to milk and meat, vegetables and fruit, and reducing the 
number of men required for production. But with the post-war 
years British farmers had to face new forms of competition. 
Intensive nationalism not only endeavoured to close foreign 
markets to our wares, but adopted various measures for pushing 
the entry of agricultural produce into the British, the one open 
market of any consequence. Finally, the world slump of 1929 
completed the disintegration of the prices of all primary, and most 
particularly of agricultural, products, and British agriculture was 
faced with destruction from which it could never hope to recover. 
The nation became convinced that protective measures, however 
indefensible in a world-wide economy, had become the only 
immediate means of safety, and a system of duties, general and 
special, has been adopted in the endeavour to raise prices for the 
British farmer. World trade has been replaced by economic war 
and the methods of war-time defence had to be resumed. But 
these measures, and the subsidies that have been accorded to the 


1 A paper read to the British Association at Aberdeen, September 1934. 
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producers of wheat, sugar-beet, milk and meat, are not merely 
gifts to help farming, but are to be regarded as the necessary 
preliminaries to a progressive reorganisation of the agricultural 
industry. 

Our situation is essentially different from that of most of the 
countries with high tariffs against the importation of foodstuffs, 
In Europe generally farming is mainly in the hands of peasants 
and the land available is nearly, if not wholly, capable of support- 
ing the population ; the country can live on itself. The concern 
of the Governments of these countries is to preserve the peasants 
in their existing mode of life, since they constitute the largest 
element, and often indeed the majority, of the population. 
Consequently these Governments attach less value to the cheap- 
ness at which the consuming public might obtain its food than to 
the maintenance of a level of prices at which the peasants are able 
to live. But this situation does not prevail in Great Britain, 
where the interests of the vast consuming population cannot be 
subordinated to that of an agricultural community numbering 
little more than 7 per cent. of the whole. We shall deceive our- 
selves if we suppose that the British public will for long agree to 
tax itself or to pay dearly for its food merely out of good-will 
towards the farmers. It will want to see some return of value to 
the nation as the price of its continued support. 

Consequently a scheme of planning becomes necessary, in 
order to build up an organisation which will add to the efficiency 
of farming by affording opportunities for the full utilisation of the 
resources that modern science and machinery has put at the 
disposal of agriculture. To this end, in the first place, a market 
must be assured. However much our farmers have felt the stress 
of foreign importations, internal competition has been equally 
destructive of prices and enterprise. Milk and potatoes, where 
the British farmer practically has the market to himself, afford 
instances of how internal competition and seasonal surpluses 
reduce prices below the average return due to the producer. 
Consequently the farmer is constrained to play for safety, enter- 
prise becomes dangerous, and the gross output from the land is 
below that which the wider community, the nation itself, ought 
to obtain from its greatest estate. Neither protection nor 
subsidies can alone bring about the necessary intensification of 
production ; in return for his security the farmer must accept a 
certain measure of subordination and work upon lines laid down 
for him in ‘the general interest. 

Pigs afford a notable example of the manner in which unre- 
strained competition, internal or external, may check develop- 
ment. The pig population of the country remained comparatively 
constant round about 2,500,000 from 1872 to 1914; and though 
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there were spurts in post-war years which raised the numbers to 
Over 3,000,000 in 1924 and 1928, in 1930 they had dropped again 
to below 2,500,000. But during the same period the numbers in 
Denmark, almost wholly intended for the British market, grew 
from about 500,000 to over 5,000,000. Intrinsically, the Danish 
farmer had no particular advantages over British farmers and 
curers in the production of bacon. Pigs are in a sense articles 
manufactured from cereals, as raw materials, which have been 
equally cheap in the world market that is open to both Great 
Britain and Denmark. If the Danish farmer had some advantage 
in getting milk residues cheap because of the dairying industry of 
the country, that was offset by cheaper milling offals here and the 
cost of carriage. But to the British farmer pigs were a dangerous 
product upon which to embark too freely. Even with the pork 
market as an alternative, prices have always fluctuated enor- 
mously and irrespectively of the chief factor of cost—the price 
of barley and offals—so that for long periods the returns for pigs 
would be below any normal costs of production. The farmer 
summed it up in his maxim that ‘ pigs are either muck or money,’ 
and he did not increase his number of breeding sows beyond the 
point to which he could face the loss they might bring in any year. 
Over an average of years pigs paid, but there was an element of 
risk which prevented farmers from committing themselves too 
deeply. I need not go into the question of how greatly this 
fluctuation militated against good breeding, nor of the detri- 
mental effects of the method of trading between producers and 
curers, but, as is clearly set out in the Report of the Reorganisa- 
tion Commission on Pig Marketing, the net result was that the 
bulk of the bacon consumed in Great Britain was of foreign 
origin, wholly owing to removable defects in organisation. The 
Pig Marketing Board has now been set up to remove these dis- 
abilities and to reclaim the trade for British farmers. To ensure 
success a certain measure of control will have to be exercised 
over both the producing and the curing and distributing busi- 
nesses. 

To take another concrete example, the Milk Marketing Board 
is now possessed of a monopoly of the sale of milk to the public 
and can in effect fix the price. Like any other great corporation 
with a monopoly, it can take a long view, improving the gross 
demand for its wares by reducing the price and improving the 
quality. One of the great desidevaia of the consuming public, 
the elimination of the danger of bovine tuberculosis, however 
costly at first, will in the end reduce the costs of production. To 
such measures the Marketing Board must address itself, as also 
to the great task of reducing costs of distribution. Particular 
interests must suffer; in the past the pressure of competition 
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has practically displaced town dairies, so the Marketing Board 
will have to shepherd farmers in the direction of the most econo- 
mical forms of production and cannot ‘ freeze’ the industry in 
its present mixture of more and less efficient businesses. 

In some cases the reorganisation required is less in the farmers’ 
than in the distributors’ share of the business. The farmer’s 
method of producing meat can be altered relatively little, but 
his ultimate share in the feeding of the people depends upon the 
creation of a system of centralised collection, slaughter, pre- 
paration, and marketing that will present the public with British 
meat as efficiently as the Argentine frigortficos. No branch of 
agricultural business carries so large a deadweight of markets, 
dealers of all grades and other intermediaries. Farmers are 
always complaining of the disadvantages they suffer in selling 
their stock in small local markets ; again, the dealers’ methods 
of bunching stock from various sources and passing them on from 
market to market is a serious source of the distribution of 
epidemic diseases. 

During the last year or two we have been told that only the 
best joints of British cattle, other than those of prime quality, 
have been saleable at all, but that a large proportion of the 
carcase has had to go for rendering down into meat extract, fat 
and manure. It is perhaps comparatively easy to plan for cen- 
tralised slaughter and distribution where the large centres of 
population are concerned. This side of the question is fully 
discussed in the Report of the Committee on the Slaughtering of 
Live Stock and of the Committee on Abattoir Design which follow 
the Report of the Reorganisation Committee, though, as that 
Report indicates, there are crucial points of administration to be 
settled. The Report insists on the complete control of the opera- 
tions of the abattoir, but it leaves open the question of whether 
the organisation shall operate on behalf of the owners of the live- 
stock, handing back to them the meat, the saleable offals and the 
hides, or whether it will buy outright the cattle on the hoof. 
But the still more difficult question is the delimitation of the areas 
which shall not be subject to centralisation of supply and 
slaughter. Obviously there are many country districts in which 
it would be wasteful to attempt any replacement of the present 
local methods of doing business. 

The task of reorganising the meat trade is immense, if only 
because of the number and diversity of the producing units— 
perhaps 150,000 to 200,000 in all. Here, too, will be experienced 
the greatest of all the difficulties attaching to planning—that is, 
to find the men of experience capable of organising and planning 
so complicated a business. It is not to be expected that either 
the farming community or the meat trade can provide many men 
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fit to step into the control of a great business. It has often been 
said that a big business must grow, raising its own managers and 
selecting them by degrees, trying out its methods in a small way 
while mistakes are not too costly—learning, in fact, to walk 
before it attempts to run. But planning involves that a single 
authority has to take control of each section of the industry asa 
whole and create for it de novo an all-embracing organisation, 
So, with the best of intentions, big mistakes are inevitable until 
experience, both of men and methods, accumulates ; we have to 
proceed by trial and error. 

Nor can a national plan for agriculture be content with setting 
up a Marketing Board or its equivalent for each of the major 
commodities the farmer produces. To some extent in all farming 
there is a choice as to the products to which the farmer will 
devote his land and his energies, and he will be drawn to one or 
other by the prospects it offers. Of course, there are limitations 
of soil and climate which render particular areas inappropriate 
to certain cultures ; no one, for example, would set about growing 
fruit on the high chalk downs. On the other hand, much of the 
best land will grow anything in reason ; to what product should 
it be directed ? A national plan for agriculture must exercise 
some option in the general interests of the community, because 
we are unable to grow all the food we require. The calculation 
is uncertain, but the current estimate is that we are producing 
in Great Britain about 38 per cent. of our consumption. 

But assuming that planning will add to the efficiency of pro- 
duction, as it ought to do, and that some additions can be made 
to the present cultivated area, we are still very far short of the 
extent of land required to render us self-supporting in the matter 
of food. Even if we allow for some decline in the general standard 
of living as a consequence of the restrictions on imports involved 
by the current world policies of national self-sufficiency, we in 
Great Britain will do well if within a generation we can raise our 
production by one-half to 60 per cent. of our requirements. This 
being the case, a planned agriculture can select which of the 
products of our soil it will foster as best suited to the climate and 
soil and to the general well-being of the community. 

To take a concrete example: a great many people regard 
wheat as the mainstay of arable farming and urge the extension 
of the wheat area as a means of increasing our margin of safety 
in case of war. On the other hand, wheat is of all crops the one 
most adaptable to rough conditions of cultivation, one that calls 
for a minimum of labour when it can be grown by machinery on 
the great areas of newly-broken land in America and Australia. 
It is, again, one of the easiest to transport ; consequently it has 


become about the cheapest source of food in the world. Why, 
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then, should England strive to compete in this field? It is true 
that wheat is an appropriate crop for much of the second-class 
land in the Midlands and East of England, land, too, which is 
not suitable for stock-raising or for more intensive crops. On 
these areas wheat can be grown cheaply—where mechanisation 
has been adopted, possibly as cheaply as anywhere else in the 
world. Our national wheat-growing should not be encouraged to 
develop beyond these natural boundaries ; the occupier of the 
rich silt lands of Lincolnshire ought not to be tempted by artificial 
prices to put under wheat land that can grow vegetables and 
other intensive crops, nor should the West Country grazier be 
tempted to plough up grass—which, with his rainfall and cheap 
fertilisers, can be made productive as grass—in order to obtain a 
precarious crop of grain. 

In general, we should concentrate our efforts on products that 
employ labour, that demand skill, that are costly to transport, 
confining our imports to things that can more cheaply be grown 
elsewhere. In effect this means that we should specialise on meat, 
milk, and all the range of livestock products, fruit and vegetables, 
leaving the cheap sources of energy, like cereals and sugar, to be 
imported. From this point of view the fostering of sugar pro- 
duction from beet has become of doubtful expediency. The 
subsidies upon which it has been based have been the means of 
salvation to farmers in the most distressed part of England, but 
since the policy was launched the sugar situation of the world 
has greatly changed. Scientific research has so greatly increased 
the output of sugar from the sugar-cane that it is difficult to see 
how beet can ever compete on equal terms unless some entirely 
unpredictable break occurs either in the sugar-beet itself or in the 
methods of manufacture, both of which have been the subject of 
intensive research and seem to be near the limits of improvement. 
Since both wheat and cane sugar are Empire products, there is 
the more reason to regard them in our planning mainly as imports 
rather than as subjects for home production. 

Considerations of another character also urge our planning in 
the direction indicated. It is represented by those scientific 
men who can speak with most authority on matters of diet that 
the defects of physique and general health in our population are 
toa very large extent the direct result of malnutrition, particularly 


in childhood and youth. It is not that food has been insufficient, 
but that it has been deficient in vitamins and mineral food 
accessories that are requisite for healthy growth and the proper 
functioning of the body. Our national diet has been directed 
too exclusively to cereals and potatoes, to sugar, to cooked and 
preserved meats, and modern habits of housekeeping and the 


congregation of the population into cities increases the dependency 
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upon tinned and pre-cooked foods with a low vitamin content. 
While the young are chiefly affected, mature people experience a 
lower standard of health and of resistance to disease from these 
deficiencies in their normal diet. There is need for a national 
campaign of enlightenment and instruction amongst all classes 
as a potent means of raising the standard of health and efficiency 
of the nation. Of course, this applies most to young ‘children 
and to expectant mothers, but there is ample experience to 
show that most adults would benefit by alterations in their 
customary diet. What is significant is that the dietetic reform 
calls for just those products from the land that scientific planning 
from a purely economic point of view would encourage—that is, 
milk and milk products, meat and eggs, green vegetables and 
fruit,? with a lesser dependence upon mere energy suppliers like 
cereals and sugar. Many people habitually eat too much of the 
latter classes of food from an instinctive desire to obtain a suffi- 
ciency of the food accessories. So from both points of view a 
similar planning of the national agriculture is desirable. 

For a national plan, then, a higher authority is necessary to 
hold the balance between the different interests and to decide 
which of the products of the land should be encouraged and which 
may be left to importation. The question cannot be left to the 
play of rival interests and to the ability of particular groups to 
exercise pressure upon the Government of the day. Of course, 
this co-ordinating authority resides in the Ministry of Agriculture 
in England and Wales and the Department of Agriculture in 
Scotland, ultimately in the Cabinet itself. But Ministers and 
Governments come and go rapidly in these days, and the history 
of agricultural legislation during the last twenty years bears all 
too strong witness to the manner in which measures can be 
adopted or reversed by Governments with insufficient considera- 
tion of their effects upon agriculture as a whole or the needs of 
the nation. Agriculturists themselves are not the only people 
concerned—wider interests are involved ; and the national plan 
must be based, also, upon fundamental scientific and economic 
considerations. It may be that there should be a select advisory 
body behind the administration and the Governments to formu- 
late the guiding principles and to advise upon their application. 
Planning involves a plan, and agriculture, in particular, demands 
a long-period plan extending far beyond the life of any one 
Government. Indeed, the danger one has to apprehend is that 
the revolution in dealing with the methods of food production 
that the present plan tacitly effects—the limitations of private 
trading, the control exercised over the extent of production, the 


3 Fish is also a highly valuable element of diet, though outside the immediate 
argument. 
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fixing of prices—may induce a revolt among the consumers so 
strong that the whole policy gets reversed before it has had time 
to realise the advantages that organisation can attain. It needs 
to be accompanied by planning outside the immediate ambit of 
agriculture, planning that will ensure the goods reach the con- 
sumers at prices commensurate with those realised by the 
producers. The increase in prices the farmers need in order to 
make the business reasonably profitable is small relative to the 


margin which exists between the wholesaler’s prices and those 
which the public pay. Control and organisation must extend 
into the zone of retailing if the whole policy is to be effective. 

If the plan is worked merely in the interests of the farmers, 
ensuring better returns to them by restriction of supplies, the 
result will be a lower standard of living and restricted consump- 
tion, that will react upon the total returns to the agricultural 
community. The consumer can always substitute foods of lower 
quality but equal sustenance value—more cereals and less meat 
and milk. When bacon prices jumped a year or so ago the careful 
housewives on limited incomes took to corned beef instead. The 
real aim of the planning policy as opposed to Jaissez-faire and 
disorderly competition is to increase and cheapen the supplies to 
the people by guiding farmers into the better methods. The 
increased capacity for production that we can realise through the 
applications of science, machinery, and organisation cannot be 
allowed to go to waste because the distributive part of the cycle 
—land to consumer—is still left to the old go-as-you-please 
methods. The fact before all men’s minds to-day is that the 
powers of production have been immensely extended, but so far 
have only brought disaster to the general run of producers, and 
it is the belief that this potential wealth can accrue to the public 
at large that has led the people, here and in other countries, to 
consent to measures of control that were hitherto regarded as 
dangerous interferences with the freedom of the individual. 

The difficulties inherent in carrying through such a national 
planning scheme are obvious ; experience alone will decide whether 
human nature will put up with it, or is, indeed, equal to carrying 
itout. Personally, I have still some faith that men will eventually 
learn to manage their affairs by the light of reason, even though 
the events of the last twenty years increasingly suggest that they 
will continue to be moved only by irresponsible passions and will 
insist on gratifying their emotions to their own undoing. But 
now that the idea of national efficiency has seized upon the minds 
of men it will never be quietened ; it will always be troubling the 
waters and bringing about change after change in the desired 
difection. 

A. Danie. HALL. 
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No presidential address before the British Association has for 
years roused so much interest as that delivered at Aberdeen last 
month by Sir James Jeans. There can be no one in the inter- 
national scientific world whose writings are so widely read. Sir 
Arthur Eddington has sold his thousands, but Sir James Jeans 
has sold his tens, and even hundreds, of thousands. The stars in 
their courses fought against Sisera ; but they have combined to 
make Sir James Jeans the most-read author of the day. He has 
not achieved this fame without adequate reason. The basis of 
his success is a gift of lucid exposition to a degree equalled among 
his colleagues only by Sir Arthur Eddington. Moreover, he is a 
master of the arresting phrase ; he has an unexcelled command 
of happy similes, and, in brief, all those literary gifts which are 
the product of a rich imagination working through a flexible pen. 
He may write many a misleading paragraph, but never a dull 
sentence. Only one more factor is needed to account for his 
astonishing popular success. He commands the public confidence 
because he is known previously to have won a high reputation in 
scientific circles for his power of systematising, and advancing, 
electrical and cosmological speculation. Here, the public con- 
sider, is a man who can be relied on to present the facts correctly, 
and withal in a highly attractive manner. 

The wide, and almost universal, reputation of Sir James Jeans, 
combined with the great publicity given to addresses from the 
presidential chair of the British Association, makes it desirable 
to examine a little closely the paper he read at Aberdeen. For 
he there gave utterances to opinions which, if they were inevitably 
deductions from assured results of science, or even if they were 
merely sure of a respectable scientific following, would be of the 
greatest philosophical importance. After mentioning the rather 
surprising fact that the presidential chair had not been occupied 
by a theoretical physicist for fifty years, Sir James observed that 
in the interval 


the main edifice of science has grown almost beyond recognition, increasing 
in extent, dignity and beauty, as whole armies of labourers have patiently 
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added wing after wing, story upon story, and pinnacle to pinnacle. Yet 
the theoretical physicist must admit that his own department looks like 
nothing so much as a building which has been brought down in ruins by a 
succession of earthquake shocks. 


This is characteristic of Sir James Jeans’s happiest manner, which 
so endears him to the public. He complains of the ‘ crisp, snappy 
sentences beloved of scientific journalism,’ but he could give any 
journalist writing on science half Fleet Street for a start and beat 
him to Temple Bar. The truth is that his picture is greatly 
overdrawn. As a matter of fact, Sir James Jeans’s edifice of 
science is beautifully fitted to house the theoretical physicist no 
less than any other man of science. What, for instance, is 
macroscopic physics to-day but an enlargement of the old physics ? 
The theory of relativity includes Newtonian mechanics as a 
particular case. The building has increased in size, but, far from 
being in ruins, the older parts are as sure asever. Nor is Sir James 
Jeans doing himself real service by speaking so picturesquely 
but so carelessly of the physics of the past ; that he did not really 
mean to disparage was shown by a touching reference to Clerk 
Maxwell. For if the old physics is in ruins, what guarantee is 
there that Sir James Jeans’s own speculations will better survive 
the shocks of time? No scientific generalisation valid over a 
particular field becomes discredited with the advance of science ; 
it is conserved in some bigger generalisation. 

More worthy of study, however, is the chief characteristic, as 
recorded by Sir James Jeans, of the new physics which has risen 
on the ruins of the old. In one of the happiest illustrations he 
has ever devised, he pictures a psychologist shooting the word 
‘wave’ at a number of hearers and asking for the ideas it 
evokes in their uncontrolled minds. Curiously, he omits the 
response ‘ permanent ” which will come from nearly every young 
woman, but he notes that the boy scout will probably say ‘ flag,’ 
the sailor ‘ sea,’ the musician ‘ sound,’ the engineer ‘ compression,’ 
and the mathematician ‘sine’ or ‘cosine.’ The number who 
will give the last response is small, and the reason is that 


our remote ancestors did not survive in the struggle for existence by 
pondering over sines and cosines, but by devising ways of killing other 
animals without being killed themselves. As a consequence, the brains 
we have inherited from them take more kindly to the concrete facts of 
everyday life than to abstract concepts; to particular rather than to 
universals. 


That is true enough, and so is Sir James Jeans’s further observa- 
tion that the old-fashioned physicist, like the child at school, is 
hever satified with x, y and z, but always wants to know what 
they represent. But here comes the rub. Sir James Jeans 
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believes that ‘a simple argument will show that he can never get 
beyond x, y and z,’ 

Will it? The argument, since it is the core of all Sir James 
Jeans’s philosophical speculation, and is here much more clearly 
expressed than anywhere else, is worth reproducing in full. Itis: 


Physical science obtains its knowledge of the external world by a series 
of exact measurements, or more precisely, by comparisons of measure- 
ments. Typical of its knowledge is the statement that the line H_ in the 
hydrogen spectrum has a wave-length of so many centimetres. This is 
meaningless until we know what a centimetre is. The moment we are told 
that it is a certain fraction of the earth’s radius, or of the length of a bar of 
platinum, or a certain multiple of the wave-length of a line in the cadmium 
spectrum, our knowledge becomes real, but at that same moment it also 
becomes purely numerical. Our minds can only be acquainted with things 
inside themselves—never with things outside. Thus we can never know 
the essential nature of anything, such as a centimetre or a wave-length, 
which exists in that mysterious world outside ourselves to which our 
minds can never penetrate ; but we can know the numerical ratio of two 
quantities of similar nature, no matter how incomprehensible they may 
both be individually. 

For this reason, our knowledge of the external world must always 
consist of numbers, and our picture of the universe—the synthesis of our 
knowledge—must necessarily be mathematical in form. All the concrete 
details of the picture, the apples and pears and bananas, in the case of a 
child learning algebra, the ether and atoms and electrons, are mere clothing 
that we ourselves drape over our mathematical symbols—they do not 
belong to Nature, but to the parables by which we try to make Nature 
comprehensible. It was, I think, Kronecker who said that in arithmetic 
God made the integers and man made the rest ; in the same spirit, we may 
add that in physics God made the mathematics and man made the rest. 


The bulk of the passage is an apotheosis of mathematics. It 
also contains a statement of Sir James Jeans’s idealism, or 
mentalism, as it would be more strictly termed. To the student 
with a long memory the passage will have a familiar ring. The 
exaltation of mathematics is an ancient heresy, a very plausible 
and very attractive one, not least to the present writer. Its 
plausibility is its danger. Not once but many times it has been 
refuted, no less by the logic of experience than by the logic of 
thought. Its original begetter was Pythagoras, whose school, in 
opposition to current Ionian theories that the all was water, 
earth, fire or air, held that the all was number. The Pythagoreans 
were intoxicated by their success in correlating the notes of the 
musical scale with a set of numbers, and their dictum doubtless 
meant that it was much more profitable to seek the numerical 
relations between natural phenomena than to attempt to explain 
them as different forms of one material element—the phenomena 
were better ‘saved’ by this method. L. Brunschvicg has seen, 
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with some plausibility, the origin of the theory in a realisation 
that each heavenly constellation has two main characteristics— 
the number of stars in it and the geometrical figure formed by 
them; but the discovery of the musical scale would certainly 
have greatly increased the Pythagorean respect for numbers. In 
its purest form the theory was doubtless as expressed above ; 
but it became debased in the hands of the later Pythagoreans, 
one of whom, by name Eurytus, settled the number of a living 
object, such as a horse or man, by putting together pebbles in the 
form of the object and adding them up. Plato himself had no 
small pythagorean element in his constitution. He makes the 
Pythagorean, Timzus of Locri, construct the universe out of 
elementary triangles, vid the so-called Platonic figures, and 
Plutarch attributes to him the saying ‘é Oéos dei yewperpet’ 
(‘God is for ever geometrising ’). Tsetzes records that over the 
door of the Academy was written, ‘ MHAEIS ATEQMETPHTOS 
EISiIT2Q MOY THN STETHN’ (‘Let no one unversed in 
geometry come under my roof ’), which accords well with the story 
about the master’s lecture on the Good, of which Aristotle was 
so fond. A large audience came, expecting to be told how to 
acquire the things usually accounted good, such as riches, health 
and strength; but, to the dismay of some and amusement of 
others, Plato talked about arithmetic, geometry and astronomy, 
and finally declared the One to be the Good. Is not this like a 
certain audience who came to Aberdeen to hear about the world- 
picture of modern physics, and were hopeful of seeing kinks in 
space and time swallowing itself, but were told that knowledge 
consists of the numerical ratios of quantities ? Aristotle grumbled 
that in his day mathematics had become philosophy ; and the 
gibe would not be amiss to-day. 

Now what is the validity of this attitude ? Is it true that all 
knowledge is expressible in mathematical symbols, that nothing 
can be known beyond what is so expressible, and, furthermore, 
that the knowledge is the symbolism ? Undoubtedly the plausi- 
bility of such views comes from the immense power of the 
mathematical instrument. As stated above, the Pythagorean 
discovery that the notes of the musical octave could be represented 
by numbers gave a great impetus to the mathematisation of all 
knowledge. In the same way, the contemporary revival of 
Pythagoreanism is undoubtedly due to the stupendous triumphs 
of the mathematical method in our own generation. Consider, 
for instance, how Professor Einstein, sitting at his desk, welded 
together mechanics and gravitation into one beautifully coherent 
scheme, and predicted three crucial tests, of extraordinary 
delicacy, by which its superiority over the old physics could be 
confirmed. Sure enough, the experiments, when made, produced 
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confirmation. Or, in the field of atomic physics, consider how 
Professor Dirac on the basis of a new algebra made daring 
assertions which were verified years later in the discovery of the 
positive electron. There is something uncanny in the process, 
In the elegance, symmetry, and power of modern mathematical 
physics there is something that first produces a feeling of terror 
in the beholder, but on fuller understanding a sense of ineffable 
peace. The mathematician does not frame the mathematics; 
rather the mathematics controls him. He flounders about ina 
welter of meaningless symbols until he falls in with the current 
and is then borne swiftly and irresistibly to his goal. The 
mysterious operations of modern mathematical physics, so silent 
and so awe-inspiring, produce in those who watch them a feeling 
which may not inaptly be called religious. It is not surprising 
that to Sir James Jeans ‘the Great Architect of the Universe 
now begins to appear as a pure mathematician.’ 

But the fact that Sir James Jeans’s belief is understandable 
does not mean that it is true. His mind has been captivated by 
the success of the mathematical method. But on a cold analysis 
there is nothing surprising in this. It is the métier of mathematics 
to be successful, completely successful—within its domain. 
Those last three words are critical. Nothing which Sir James 
Jeans or anyone else has yet brought forward has upset the old 
conviction that mathematics can explain its particular field with 
absolute precision, but that field is only a small portion of reality, 
and not the most important. The Pythagoreans, for instance, 
correlated the notes of the musical scale with a set of numbers, 
but that would not help them one whit to appreciate the beauty 
of musical tone, which is inexpressible in symbols. In the same 
way, all the varied hues of Nature are now catalogued by numbers; 
but to know the number of a colour is quite another matter from 
experiencing it as a sensation. 

The pure mathematician has been defined by Mr. Bertrand 
Russell as a man who doesn’t know what he is talking about and 
doesn’t care. This is presumably Mr. Russell’s way of describing 
what Dr. Wittgenstein means by the tautology of mathematics. 
Pure mathematics begins with a set of definitions, axioms and 
postulates and derives certain consequences from them. Never 
at any moment does the pure mathematician step outside his 
symbolism. That is where applied mathematics differs. At 
points in the demonstration symbols are identified with physical 
objects, or events. In the intervals the demonstration proceeds 
smoothly like a piece of pure mathematics. Nothing that Sir 

2 Cf. Professor Einstein’s saying: ‘ I am of opinion that all the finer specula- 


tions in the realm of science spring from a deep religious feeling, and that without 
such feeling they would be utterly barren.’ 
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James Jeans has said gives any ground for believing that in this 
respect the new physics differs fundamentally from the old. The 
only difference is that the points of contact with the physical world 
are now fewer, and the demonstration looks more like a piece of 
pure mathematics. But there cannot be fewer than two points 
of contact. There must be a stage at which the symbols are 
identified with physical objects, or events ; and there must be a 
second stage at which the symbols are once more referred to these 
objects, or events, so that conclusions of physical value (possibly 
a prediction) can be drawn about them. 

There is an important difference in the processes of pure and 
applied mathematics. Pure mathematics is absolutely certain 
and absolutely precise because the mathematician is dealing with 
objects which he has himself defined. But in applied mathematics, 
at every stage when symbols are referred to the physical world an 
element of doubt enters. In the older physics (which is still the 
elementary physics) the inadequacy of the reference was often 
glaringly obvious. The earth, for instance, would be treated as a 
mathematical point; or rather, a point in the demonstration 
would be identified with the earth. The justification for the 
identity is that it gives verifiable results; but the physical 
verification, not the mathematical process, is the justification. 
Although the old physics showed the characteristics of symbolism 
glaringly, the new physics is not essentially different, as when, for 
example, a point or a set of waves is identified with an electron. 

The crux of the matter has now become, How far can the 
symbols of pure mathematics be applied to the objects, or events, 
which compose the physical world ? It may be thought sufficient 
to say that the symbolism shall be judged by the success with 
which it accounts for physical happenings, and in particular 
allows true predictions to be made. That is the line taken by 
Sir James Jeans in The New Background of Science, where he says : 


Twentieth-century science, projecting the ideas of pure mathematics 
on to nature, finds that they fit as perfectly, and as uniquely, as Cinderella’s 
slipper fitted her foot. We can hardly explain this away by saying that 
we have merely shaped the foot to fit the slipper, for so many other slippers 
were tried first and no amount of ingenuity could get the foot into them. 


The simile is perhaps apter than Sir James Jeans imagined. 
For Cinderella was more than foot, and needed more than a 
mathematical slipper to be fully dressed. Mathematics can 
explain a small portion of the world—that which is measurable. 
Within that portion of the universe its success is complete. 
Unfortunately this success has dazzled many to the self-denying 
ordinance by which it was obtained. The outfitter who sets out 
to provide Cinderella with a shoe can do so with absolute precision. 
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His success comes by limiting himself to that small portion of her 
anatomy. Were he to try dressing her, his task would be much 
more complicated. In contrast, for example, with the defined 
lines of the foot he would be puzzled to know where to put the 
waist, and could never be certain that he had done so correctly. 
The result is that the animistic, mechanical or even philosophical 
dressmaker is blamed for bungling, and the mathematical shoe- 
maker praised for his competence. Such at least appears to have 
been the case when Boyle declared mathematics to be the alphabet 
in which God wrote the world ; when Kant laid down that in any 
discipline there was as much science as there was pure mathe- 
matics ; when Goethe announced that, whether or not numbers rule 
the world, they certainly show how it is ruled ; when Dr. Whitehead 
proclaims that ‘ all science as it grows towards perfection becomes 
mathematical in its ideas’; and when Sir James Jeans asserts 
the resemblance of the Great Architect of the Universe to a pure 
mathematician. For certain purposes God may so be conceived. 
There is more ultimate significance, however, in the Christian 
dogmas that God is a Father and that God is Love. But whereas 
the operations of a pure mathematician can be rigorously demon- 
strated, the workings of a loving Father are inscrutable. In the 
clarity and simplicity of mathematics is a great snare. Ultimately 
the idea of God as Love is much more valuable than that of God 
as a mathematician ; but it is not so easily comprehended. That, 


in fact, is the most satisfactory way in which God has been so 
far pictured. But of great value also is the picture of God as an 
artist, whether as a potter moulding his clay or as some other 
creative artist. T. K. Oesterreich gives expression to this feeling 
in his words : 


The world must be understood, not merely by the way, but quite 
seriously, as the work of art of a divine creative spirit. . . . It is written, as 
it were, on the forehead of the world that it was created by a God who felt 
and acted artistically. 


It may be, as Van Gogh thought, that God is an artist who 
bungled—that is a question of zsthetic judgment. But un- 
doubtedly the picture of God as an artist can explain a great deal 
in the world, much more than mathematics can explain. Of what 
use, for example, is mathematics in explaining the problem of 
evil? The theory of God as an artist does attempt to explain 
this problem—not wholly satisfactorily, for only the idea of God 
as a loving and wise Father can do that—by regarding the world 
as a combination of light and shade, disappointing when dissected, 
but harmonious and beautiful when taken as a whole. Every 
man makes God after his own image—the philosopher as pure 
thought, the painter as an artist, the warrior as the God of Battles, 
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the Red Indian as the Great Hunter, even the inebriate as the 
Supreme Drunkard. Some of the pictures are worse than worthless. 
Others must all be incorporated in any comprehensive picture of 
God. But what is certain is that when Sir James Jeans refers to 
the Great Architect of the Universe as a pure mathematician he 
tells us something about God but a great deal more about 
himself. 

One further use may be made of Sir James Jeans’s simile of 
Cinderella’s slipper. Its purpose was to show that twentieth- 
century science, projecting the ideas of pure mathematics on to 
Nature, found they fitted perfectly. That is sound enough, if 
by Nature is meant the measurable aspects of the universe. But 
at Aberdeen Sir James Jeans took a startlingly opposite course. 
He said our knowledge of the external world must always consist 
of numbers, and all concrete details—apples, pears, bananas, 
ether, atoms, electrons—are mere clothing draped over the 
mathematical symbols. This is a complete inversion of the usual 

_ belief, and Sir James Jeans gives no reason at all for the inversion. 

Hitherto it has been supposed that the apples, pears, bananas, 
ether, atoms, and electrons were the real objects, and the 
mathematical symbolism an attempt at representing them. Now 
Sir James Jeans inverts this belief by insisting that the atoms 
and electrons are the fictions. Let him not tell this in the 
Cavendish, nor publish it in the Clarendon. For good reasons, 
no one in these laboratories has seen an electron, but workers 
who are regularly hearing the patter of electrons on their targets, 
or photographing their tracks in a Wilson chamber, or studying 
their collisions find it difficult to believe they are merely dealing 
with figments of their imagination. The only fact which seems to 
support Sir James Jeans’s view is the present necessity, with 
which he fully deals in the address, for treating the electron 
sometimes as a particle, sometimes as a set of waves. But what 
does this indicate except a defect in the contemporary mathe- 
matical theory ? Observation shows that an electron has both 
particle and wave aspects. These seem contradictory, but cannot 
really be so, and experimenters have a right to demand of 
mathematicians that they produce an explanation which will 
cover both. 

Sir James Jeans, then, has given no reason for doubting that 
mathematical physics is a convenient way of representing 
abstractly the measurable aspects of the world. That it does 
with amazing success, but only by limiting itself to that narrow 
field within which amazing success is possible. Sir James Jeans 
has given not the slightest reason for doubting the real existence 
of atoms and electrons. These entities are postulated by the 
physicist because they are the simplest way of accounting for all 
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the natural phenomena of which he is aware, and until some 
simpler theory capable of accounting for at least as many facts is 
produced there is no reason to treat them as fictions—mere 
drapings over mathematical formule. To suggest, as Sir James 
Jeans seems to do, that because scientific models useful in the 
past, such as billiards balls, jellies and spinning tops, have been 
discarded, therefore atoms and electrons are equally fictitious, is 


quite unwarranted. Those models were discarded because they 


failed to agree with new observations. Only observation can 
upset the belief in the real existence of atoms and electrons. Sir 
James Jeans at times says so much, but immediately, with what 
a writer in Nature has happily called his ‘inhomogeneity of 
thought,’ he asserts that the sole content of ascertained fact is 
mathematical ; all else is pictorial detail. 


Sir James Jeans’s disbelief in the real existence of atoms, 
electrons and such-like objects is therefore purely an individual 
opinion finding no support from science itself. And since the 
ladder by which he hopes to make his ascent has been kicked 
away, there is little need to fear that he will clamber in at the 
window of mentalism. He asserts categorically that ‘ Our minds 
can only be acquainted with things inside themselves—never with 
things outside.’ Sir James Jeans would find, on closer examina- 
tion, that all he means is the harmless statement that our minds 
can only be acquainted with things as they are present to our 
minds ; our minds cannot be acquainted with things unpresented 
to them. But nothing he brings forward gives any support for 
his view that ‘ the electron exists only in our minds—what exists 


beyond, and where, to put the idea of an electron into our minds 
we do not know.’ He goes on to say: 


The Nature we study does not consist so much of something we perceive 
as of our perceptions; it is not the object of the subject—object relation, 
but the relation itself. There is, in fact, no clear-cut division between the 
subject and object ; they form an indivisible whole which now becomes 
Nature.’ 


Now Sir James Jeans would be hard put to describe how the 
electron waves, for example, which he has already defined as 
‘ Nature itself,’ can be a relation. But, apart from questions of 
wording, what he says in the above paragraph may be true 
enough. Unfortunately for him, however, it gets no support 
from the new physics which he has been describing. Some form 
of idealism may be true, but neither the old nor the new physics 
is of very much help in deciding. The old and the new physics are 
alike consistent with idealism or realism,.and the decision between 
the two must still be settled on general philosophical grounds. 
The idealist must therefore sorrowfully shake his head at Sir 
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James Jeans and Sir Arthur Eddington and say, ‘ Non taki auxilio 
nec defensoribus ists.’ 

There are many other things in Sir James Jeans’s address on 
which the pen would love to linger. But space in reviews, 
unlike that of the new physics, is limited without being expansive ; 
and it will be found that once Sir James Jeans’s undue emphasis 
on mathematics is corrected, all else follows naturally. Only two 


more things are necessary. One is to recall a temperate and wise 
opinion on science also delivered before the British Association 
by another great Trinity mathematician, Sir Horace Lamb : ‘ Its 
province, as I have tried to define it, is vast, but has its limits.’ 
The second, since the above account has necessarily been critical 
in tone, is to express appreciation to Sir James Jeans for one of 
the most thought-provoking addiesses ever given before the 


British Association, and to beg him to continue his speculations 
so as one day to present them as an ordered and coherent whole 


which will win the approval of all thinkers. 
Ivor THOMAS. 
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BRITISH BATS 


OnE of the worst things about unemployment is the amount of 
time in which there is nothing to do. Doing nothing; eating 
(I’m lucky in having anything to eat). Going to bed at night 
is terribly tiring, but it is fatigue of the mind and spirit, not of the 
body. There is nothing like a tired mind and a broken spirit for 
keeping one awake. When the routine of years has been broken 
and there is nothing to take its place, it is as if a great part of 
oneself has been brutally cut off. One is left but half alive, 
maimed, helpless and hopeless. So it was with me. Work was 
impossible. Employers had no use for me. Ordinary recreation, 
such as cricket and golf, was also out of the question. There 
remained walking. But walking with no outside interest, and 
alone, is very dangerous. You become introspective, you talk 
to yourself, and that is but the first step. The countryside has, 
however, a thousand interests for the walker who keeps his eyes 
open, and, luckily, I have always lived in the country and been 
interested in the life of the wayside and woodland. Now the 
things to watch? ‘Birds.’ But then quite a lot is known 
about birds (even I know quite a lot), and in my new mood, 
filled with the zeal of a crusader, I was ambitious. I wanted 
something new and more or less unknown, something that would 
provide me with an all-absorbing occupation. I chose bats. 
Bats form a subject but little studied, the reason being, I 
suppose, that their study involves considerable difficulties and 
hardships. In spite of this, or because of it, I took up bats as my 
hobby— indeed, as my occupation. It was as if a great load had 
been suddenly lifted from my shoulders, as if some heavy chain 
that had bound my mind had burst. I was rejuvenated. I had 
an interest and an occupation, and if it brought in no money, it at 
least kept the cobwebs from my mind and the devil from my soul. 
From thenceforth I lived and thought bats. Among the books 
left to me—but a few, alas ! of what had been a very fair library— 
were several on natural history. From these books—most of 
them, fortunately, up to date—I gathered what knowledge there 
was to be gathered about bats, and then went out to gather more. 
There are twelve different kinds of bats breeding in the British 
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Isles. Each has an international and a trivial name. But no one 
ever calls a bat anything but a bat, irrespective of its species. 
Bats are just bats, but almost everyone can distinguish between 
the various birds to be seen around our countryside. I have yet 
to meet a man who can distinguish with certainty the various 
bats. Yet these have distinctive characteristics and distinctive 
modes of flight. The lack of knowledge is due to indifference as 
much as to anything else. Of course, bats are crepuscular and 
nocturnal animals, and this makes their study more difficult. 
But that is a poor excuse. Owls and many mammals are crepus- 
cular and nocturnal, and we know a great deal about them. 
Moreover, the study of bats is not really difficult. In the fading 
light, at night, and in the small light of early dawn they are 
undoubtedly very difficult to distinguish, but practice makes 
perfect. I would not dare to lay claim to infallibility, but I can 
now distinguish with reasonable certainty between the different 
kinds on the wing ; or at least, I believe Ican. Proof would be 
difficult and would entail a needless loss of life. 

Let us first consider bats in general. They are the only 
mammals with powers of true flight: they are therefore classed 
as a separate order—Cheiroptera. Apart from their power of 
flight they resemble most closely the Jnsectivora, and Huxley, I 
believe, pointed out long ago that they were in fact exceedingly 
modified Insectivora. The wing of the bat is really a leathery 
membrane which stretches from the fore limb to the hind limb 
and the tail. This in itself would not be sufficient to support the 
animal in the air were it not for further particular modifications. 
The most important of these is the elongation of the fore limbs, 
that do the bulk of the work. The forearms are very long, and the 
fingers are further extended in order to provide further support 
for the membrane. The middle finger is, as a rule, equal in length 
to the head and body, while the thumb has become a sort of hook 
or spur which enables the creature to cling and grip. The hind 
limbs are not exceptionally developed, except that spurs are 
attached. These spurs, peculiar to bats alone among mammals, 
are used to support that portion of the membrane which stretches 
behind the rear limbs. The tail, which is generally as long as the 
body, also helps the spurs, as well as enabling the bat to use the 
tail part of the membrane as a pouch to which the newly born 
young are transferred for a short period. 

The actual lifting surface of the wing membrane of the bat is 
greater than that of the bird. The animal possesses glands in 
the neighbourhood of the nose and eyes, and with these it keeps 
the wings well lubricated. In texture the wing is very thin, 
silky, and very elastic. It is, as a rule, devoid of hair and is a mass 


of nerves and veins. As a result, bats possess a sense of touch 
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far beyond anything we can realise. This is just as well, for 
bats have poor powers of vision, and their senses of sound and 
smell are by no means good. But their sense of touch is amazing; 
An experiment was conducted once in which the senses of sound, 
smell, and sight were removed from a number of bats, which were 
then placed in a room across which innumerable objects had been 
strung. The bats flew up and down without coming into collision 
with anything. I have entered a disused shed in midwinter in 
which a large number of bats were hibernating. There was 
movement among them as soon as I entered. They did not see 
me, or hear me, or smell me. They just felt me. I think this 
tactile sense, far beyond human appreciation, is the most 
wonderful thing in Nature. 

The powers of flight in birds are not so great as those in bats, 
This will seem, no doubt, to be an outrageous statement. | 
believe it to be true. Bats fly fast and can perform amazing 
aerial evolutions quite beyond the powers of any bird. To realise 
this to the full one must watch the Noctule (our largest bat) 
hawking moths in the company of swifts. The bat can keep up 
with the bird easily enough, and when it comes to a quick turn, or 
bank or swoop, the bat has the bird beaten hollow. Again, to 
see some bats turn a neat somersault in the air so as to arrive at 
their roosting-place head downwards is to realise what marvellous 
control of flight and what perfect judgment of distance these little 
creatures possess. There are people who maintain that bats are 
unable to rise from the ground. This is not so. I have watched 
every single one of the twelve British species—and one other, 
which I believe to be a separate species—rise from the ground 
without effort. The Pipistrelle and the Long-eared bat do so 
regularly. Two vigorous flaps are all that is needed to put a bat 
into flight from perfectly level ground. 

One other thing seems to need explanation—the horror with 
which bats are regarded by all women and most men. There isa 
belief that bats like long hair and make a point of getting tangled 
up in it. How often do you hear women say ‘ If it should get into 
my hair’! Once in, apparently, the hair would have to be 
removed before the bat could be got rid of. This I can well 
believe, for bats are extraordinarily tenacious of grip. But I 
cannot believe that a bat ever gets caught up in anyone’s hair. 
Its wonderful sense of touch would prevent any such occurrence. 
And bats are not by nature malicious creatures. Why men 
should have such a loathing for a quite harmless and very tiny 
creature is beyond my comprehension. It must, however, be 
admitted that bats have an unpleasant smell—some a very 
unpleasant one, indeed—and a bats’ dormitory is a thing to make 
the sensitive shudder. Bats also have a large number of parasites 
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—so, incidentally, have all mammals—but they are not horrible. 
It is time that these senseless inhibitions were killed and the bat 
recognised for what it is—one of the most wonderful creatures in 
the world. 

It may perhaps be convenient to enumerate here shortly 
each of our twelve different species of bats. First in the order 
of size comes the Noctule. The wing span is but little short of 
15 inches, and I believe that careful investigation would show 
many specimens of considerably greater span. The body measures 
some 5 inches—no more—from tip of nose to end of tail. The fur, 
which is thick, as it is in all our bats, is reddish-brown with the 
under parts rather lighter. The ears are short and not very wide 
apart. Some authorities say that this bat is not nocturnal, but 
flies only from dusk to dark. My own experience is that it is on 
the wing throughout the night on such nights as are warm and 
fairly light ; particularly have I found itso during June. On the 
other nights it flies from dusk to dark and again just before dawn. 
The normal period of activity is from the end of April until the 
middle of October. It roosts in hollow trees, under roofs, old farm 
implements, thatch of haystacks, and is not hard to find. Hiber- 
nation is passed in colonies, and the sexes hibernate separately. 
There appear to be more males than females. This bat has a 
most offensive smell, but in point of cleanliness it easily outdoes 
all other bats. The fur is always in beautiful condition, but the 
smell from the roosting-places is most disagreeable, and, where a 
great number have gathered together, almost insupportable. 
The Noctule is a great aerial acrobat, but not, I think, the best. 
It is particularly fond of cockchafer beetles, and I have seen one 
hunting them over a tarmac road and between cottages. 

The other British member of the same genus is Leister’s bat. 
This resembles the Noctule, but is slightly smaller. The fur is 
dark chestnut in colour, and the under parts are greyish or 
greyish-brown. There is also a fringe of hair growing along the 
underside of the forearm, and because of this the bat is sometimes 
called the ‘ hairy-armed ’ bat. Like the Noctule, this bat as a rule 
flies high, but its flight is slower and more zig-zag. It is, indeed, 
the easiest of our bats to recognise on the wing. I have never 
seen this bat at night. It flies from dusk to dark and again just 
before dawn. The usual period of activity is from the end of 
April until the end of September. It roosts in holes in trees and in 
cavities in old buildings—usually high up. Hibernation is most 
frequently solitary, but I have found it in company with the 
Noctule and also with others of its own kind. The smell is not so 
offensive as that of its larger relative. While it is by no means 
common, and is certainly not nearly so common as the Noctule, 
it may be found if looked for, and I have handled quite a number. 
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Following the Noctule in point of size is the Serotine, which is 
very easily confused with our largest bat. Indeed, I feel certain 
that I have frequently confused the two when in flight, though 
the Serotine does not frequent the heights favoured by the 
Noctule. In the hand the two are easily separated. The fur of 
the Serotine is darker, a very dark brown, and the ears are a 
different shape : the face is somewhat swollen, with little hair, but 
a distinct moustache on the upper lip, and the skin is altogether 
darker. In flight I think it may be distinguished because it is 
slower and more powerful, but I should hesitate to pronounce on 
it with any certainty, although I can easily recognise the Noctule, 
The Serotine has, in comparison with its body, the largest wing 
span of any British bat, measuring some 14} inches from tip to 
tip, whereas the head and body total some 3 to 34 inches. It, too, 
is an aerial acrobat. The period of activity is from May to 
September, but the Serotine hates cold or windy weather, and 
will not leave its roosting-place unless conditions are absolutely 
favourable. It rests and hibernates in the hollows of trees, 
though I have also found it below the thatch of haystacks, and 
it is not, in my opinion (contrary, I believe, to the general 
opinion), a sociable species. I have found more males than 
females. 

Of the same family is the Pipistrelle, or common bat. In 
contrast to the Serotine, this is the smallest of our bats, and has 
some claim to being the smallest British mammal. The Pipistrelle 
may be seen everywhere, even in the streets of large cities, but in 
certain parts of Hampshire at least it has no claim to be considered 
the most common. In spite of its small size, the Pipistrelle is 
very sturdily built, and, though the head and body measure no 
more than 1} inches, the wing span is over 8 inches. The fur, 
which is silky in texture, is a reddish-brown in colour on the 
upper parts, very much paler below; while the ears and wings 
are blackish. It is very active, flying all through the night, and 
frequently by day. It ceases hibernation in March and returns to 
it in October or November ; but any warm day in winter will 
bring it out again. Last winter it might be seen almost daily 
flying over a farmyard in my neighbourhood. It is by no means 
particular as to where it roosts, or as to its personal cleanliness. 
I have found it in almost every conceivable situation, and I have 
yet to findaclean one. The smell is pronounced, but by no means 
‘as unpleasant as that of the Noctule. The Pipistrelle is sociable 
and hibernates in colonies, whether of its own kin or any other. 
I think females outnumber males. 

The genus Myotis predominates among British bats, having 
four members represented. Of these the Whiskered bat is the 
most common—at least, in this part of the country. It is slightly 
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larger than the Pipistrelle, has long silky fur, sandy brown above, 
light grey below, and on the face several long hairs. In flight it 
resembles the Pipistrelle ; but whereas the latter is noisy, I have 
never yet heard the former utter a sound. This bat shows a 
marked preference for the neighbourhood of water, skimming low 
over the surface, and I have never found it far from woodland. 
It roosts in the daytime in hollow trees, but may also be found 
clinging to the bark and to the lower side of thick branches. 
The period of activity is from the middle of April to the end of 
September, and the species is a very close hibernator. As a rule 
it hibernates singly, but I have found a colony of twenty in the 
hollow trunk of an old oak. In this case the sexes were together, 
and there were fourteen males. Also noticeable for its liking for 
water is Daubenton’s, or the water, bat. This, too, is not a large 
bat, but may be easily distinguished from the Whiskered bat by 
the fact that below it is dirty white in colour. The flight, too, is 
distinctive, being a flutter with frequent periods of gliding, and 
there are few acrobatics. The upper fur is very thick and reddish 
and the wing span about 10 inches. The animal is never to be 
found far from water, over which it spends most of its time, and 
the period of activity, which begins in early May, continuing until 
September, is not confined solely to dusk and dawn. The bat 
may be seen on the wing at all hours of the night, and frequently 
during the day. Roosting anywhere in the daytime, it hibernates 
in colonies under the eaves of old buildings and in crevices, and 
males seem to predominate. The smell is unpleasant. 

The largest of the genus Myotis is Natterer’s bat. This may 
be distinguished by its lazy flight and white under parts. The 
whole body is much lighter than is usualin bats. The wing span 
is Ir to 12 inches, and the wings are very broad, giving the 
creature a ‘cobby’ appearance. In flight it is noisy—even 
more so than the Pipistrelle—~and squeaks continually. It 
has a preference for woods and the vicinity of water. This 
bat is the rarest in Hampshire—at least, in my own experience ; 
and, though it is said to be most sociable, I have found only 
eight all told, and these were roosting singly. There were six 
females and two males, but, as the species is said to be very 
local, it may be that the ground I have covered is not favoured 
by them. There is not so much smell as in the other species I have 
handled. 

The last of the genus Myotis included in the list of British bats 
is Bechstein’s bat. This is said to be the rarest of our bats, but 
I must say that I have not found it so. In a wood some two miles 
north of my cottage it may be seen regularly late in the evening. 
I have found twelve (the sexes evenly divided), and I would 
expect to find it far more common than is generally supposed were 
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sufficient trouble taken to search for it. The fur is thick and 
woolly—grey above and buff beneath. The bat flies very low and 
issilent. It has no liking for buildings, and roosts in trees. I have 
never found it hibernating, nor have I seen it on the wing before 
June. 

The Barbastelle appears to have defeated the scientists, who 
can give it no better name than Barbastella Barbastellus, which 
seems to indicate a lack of imagination. The fur is a very dark 
brown, though some of the hairs seem to have a pinkish tinge. 
The wing expanse is about Io inches, and the body slender. This 
bat is solitary in its flight, which is high, and appears to be silent. 
I have found one colony of twenty-seven individuals under the 
thatch of a disused barn. Those that I examined were all females 
and very filthy. The period of activity seems to be April to 
September. I have not found this bat hibernating. 

The Long-eared bat has, like the former species, the ears 
joined. But, since the ears are very much broader and longer, 
confusion with the Barbastelle is impossible. The fur is soft and 
long—brown above and yellow below. The wing span is about 
10 inches, but the wings are broad. Flight is begun about sunset 
and continues through the night. I have often found this bat on 
the ground—even roosting at midday beneath a discarded plough 
—and it has no difficulty in rising. Hibernation is passed beneath 
the eaves of old buildings, sometimes alone, but more usually 
in company, and occasionally in company with the Pipistrelle. 
The sexes appear to be evenly divided. 

The ten species briefly mentioned. above belong to the sub- 
order Vespertilionida. The two remaining British bats belong to 
the sub-order Rhinolophida, or ‘ leaf-nosed ’’ bats. The important 
characteristic of this sub-order is the presence of a curious leaf-like 
process about the nose. The Greater Horseshoe bat is, as its name 
implies, the larger of the two species represented in Britain. The 
wing span is more than 13 inches. The animal is a very light 
hibernator and is quick to detect intrusion. It is then difficult to 
handle. Old buildings provide it with hibernation quarters; 
but I am told that it prefers caves, and perhaps it is the lack of 
caves in this district that makes this bat an uncommon sight. 
One deserted building near here has a small colony. The sexes 
hibernate in separate colonies, and appear to be evenly distributed. 
The general colour is grey tinged with red; the under parts are 
grey. Flight takes place late in the evening, the bats in this 
neighbourhood flying round and round trees. The Lesser Horse- 
shoe bat is in no danger of confusion with its larger relative. The 
wing span is about 8inches. The colour is rather darker than that 
of the Greater Horseshoe, being brown above and yellowish below. 
Habits are similar, but the Lesser Horseshoe appears to be more 
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common in this particular neighbourhood, and is not, perhaps, 
quite so particular about its hibernation quarters. 

The twelve bats mentioned above are accepted as British. 
Five other sp:cies are, I believe, mentioned as being found 
occasionally in England, but I know none of them. I have, 
however, on three occasions come across another bat, which I 
do not believe to belong to any of our normal residents. This bat 
is large, having a wing span of about 14 inches, and has a distinc- 
tive colouring. The fur, which is thick and rather more wiry than 
usual, is dark brown above, speckled freely with yellow, and the 
under parts are a dirty white. In general appearance this bat 
resembles the Serotine, though the face has not the same swollen 
appearance and ‘there is no absence of hair, so that at first I 
thought I had found a variation. But I have found three, and I 
think it improbable that there would be three variations conform- 
ing exactly to one type. I make this suggestion with great 
diffidence, since I have no specimen to produce for scientific 
inspection. I am not a scientist, nor a collector: I have no wish 
either to amass scientific data or a collection of specimens. 
Moreover, I could not kill anything, even in the cause of science. 

I believe that I have found a thirteenth British bat. I would 
go further than that. I believe that the list of British bats would 
be considerably enlarged were as much trouble taken over them 
as over birds. We are told—with, I believe, no truth at all—that 
bats do not migrate. Birds and butterflies, creatures of very 
limited powers, migrate, so why should we deny such ability to 
bats, whose powers of flight are well developed? It is my belief 
that Bechstein’s bat is a migrant, and I would not be surprised to 
find that all our bats, and such others as are not admittedly 
British, are regular migrants—at least, in some proportion. 

Bats have one—or at the most two young, and then but rarely. 
The babies are born blind and almost naked, and at once cling 
to their mother’s fur with their claws, and to her nipple with their 
teeth. Birth in all British bats occurs in June or July. Nursing 
mothers seem to form separate colonies. The young bat grows 
very rapidly and is soon fully clothed. After about a fortnight 
it is able to leave its mother, but it does not seem to be quite 
independent for about two months. Coition takes place at any 
time after the beginning of May, and while night is no doubt the 
more usual time, the hours of light are not ignored. There appears 
to be no courtship or display, and I have seen one female visited 
in turn by four males. I have no knowledge of the period of 
gestation. 

Bats are quite easy to find. There is no need to climb 
perilously to roof edges nor to scale steeples. Hibernation, it is 
true, favours such resorts, but during the period of activity almost 
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any sheltered spot, where interruption is unlikely, may lead to 
the discovery of bats. I have found them in haystacks, barns, 
cowsheds, pigstyes, and hollow trees; behind water-tubs, pipes, 
and old sacks; under ploughs, carts, and fallen trees; behind 
shutters and in small crevices in walls; indeed, anywhere. 
During hibernation they are easy to handle, for, though they are 
not unaware of one’s presence, they are very sluggish. While 
resting in the daytime during the summer months they are not 
so easy of approach ; but approach and capture is by no means 
impossible, and bats, like all other animals, soon get used to your 
presence if your methods are slow and quiet. When handled most 
species squeak, and all try to bite. On the wing they are 
impossible to catch. So wonderful is the sense of touch—or 
rather, awareness—that the most skilful handling of any con- 
trivance, such as a net (I admit I have not tried), would be futile. 
No doubt it would be possible to shoot them, though very 
difficult. Ihave not tried. I haveno gun, and if I had I would not 
want to take the life of a harmless‘and very useful creature. 
Useful they certainly are. Bats are voracious feeders. They fill 
themselves to overflowing, and their diet comprises moths, 
insects, beetles, and all the innumerable little winged creatures 
that make our hot nights a torment, and no doubt damage our 
crops. It has been calculated that a single bat will devour 250 
mosquitoes in a night. Truly a benefactor ! 

Two other points seem to me to be of interest. Sight in bats is 
poor, but the sense of hearing is in some ways acute. Low sounds, 
or loud sounds of a deep nature, have no effect on them, but any 
high-pitched sound startles them into instant action. A shrill 
whistle will frighten every bat within hearing. The other point 
concerns Daubenton’s bat. I have been told, and I have read, 
that this bat drinks on the wing by dipping its mouth into water. 
All bats eat on the wing: I have no proof that any drink in that 
manner, and I fear it is beyond my belief. Daubenton’s bat 
certainly dips into the water, but not to drink. The bat is 
collecting surface insects. The same theory—drinking on the 
wing—is applied to swallows, and is, I believe, equally fallacious. 
Swallows drink normally, in the same manner as other birds, and 
when they dip over water they are picking up surface insects. 

Only a short while ago we knew nothing about the life- 
histories of our bats. We now know something. There is room 
for any amount of knowledge yet, and every novice—I am no 
more—can perhaps add something to our store. 


BRIAN VESEY-FITZGERALD. 
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THE PROMENADE CONCERTS AND 
PUBLIC TASTE 


SEVEN years ago Sir Henry Wood made this public statement : 


With the whole-hearted support of the wonderful medium of broad- 
casting I feel that I am at last on the threshold of realising my life-long 
ambition of truly democratising the message of music and making its 
beneficent effect universal. . . . I am quite convinced that not only in 
music, but generally, the medium of broadcasting, as utilised and developed 
in this country, is one of the few elements ordinarily associated with the 
progress of civilisation which I can heartily endorse. 


At that time many of us shared Sir Henry’s optimism. Even 
those who did not believe that music’s message could ever be 
‘truly ’’ democratised were ready to regard the alliance of the 
‘Proms.’ and broadcasting as an encouragement. When the 
B.B.C. first undertook the management of these concerts, public 
support made three things clear: first, that broadcast music 
was welcome; second, that good, average orchestral playing 
always found an audience in London ; third, that Sir Henry Wood 
remained one of the most influential personalities in our world of 
music. The season which is now ending has discovered no great 
change in these matters. The first night is still the outstanding 
event of the ordinary music-lover’s calendar. The familiar ritual 
was carried out with as much spontaneity as if this had been the 
opening of the tenth instead of the fortieth season. This unique 
institution is now forty years old, and throughout that time Sir 
Henry Wood has been the very life of it. After nearly half a 
century this is still peculiarly his public. The B.B.C. was as wise 
in recognising that fact as he was in acknowledging the power 
radio could bring to his arm. Hardly another conductor in this 
country could carry out eight weeks of nightly and abnormally 


long programmes (and rehearsals) with so broad a sympathy for 


all schools, periods and styles, and maintaining so even a level of 
performance. 


There are those who hold that the ever-ready enthusiasm of 
this public is a manifestation of summer-time high spirits accen- 


tuated by the presence of holiday-makers from the provinces. 
‘Where do the promenaders go in the winter?’ they ask, con- 
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fident that no answer will be forthcoming. It is true that the 


concerts of the normal London season receive little support from 
these zealots. Nor will they, so long as managements refuse to 
put the cheapest tickets within their reach. But that their zeal 
is not dependent upon the temperate air of summer and early 
autumn evenings was revealed at the end of 1932, when the B.B.C. 
began a new series of Winter Promenade Concerts. They were 
there again, those loyal ones, filling all available space on the 
ground floor, so that promenading was out of the question. 
Incidentally, these ‘ Winter Proms.,’ which were dropped last 
year, will be revived on December 31. 

It is the informality of these occasions that appeals to so 
many people. Not only do they find the average concert too 
expensive but also too formal and oppressive in atmosphere, At 
the ‘ Proms.’ they can listen to music in an unbuttoned mood. 
They represent all sorts and conditions and callings, from pioneers 
of dress reform who have come on from a Chinese restaurant, to 
dusty hikers who call in on their way home from a ramble ; from 
the self-conscious young man who follows a Brandenburg con- 
certo with a miniature score, to the girl who follows it with a large 
ice-cream soda. Most of them belong to that. group which, per- 
haps a little condescendingly, we have agreed to call ordinary 
listeners. Their numbers have been increased beyond calculation 
since the development of broadcasting. To such the Promenade 
season is an inestimable benefit. At what other time of year 
does a week of music-making provide such rich opportunity to 
those who are beginning to find in music a way of escape from 
present discontents? During any of the last few weeks, for 
example, they have been able to strengthen the foundations of 
experience by listening to generous stretches of Beethoven, 
Wagner, Bach (or Brahms, who has become his alternative), 
Haydn and Mozart, and at the same time to test the superstruc- 
ture of more recent years, sometimes with confidence, thanks to 
the comforting counsels of the professional Masters of Apprecia- 
tion, always with curiosity. The ‘ Proms.,’ indeed, can be said 
to be helping thousands of average people to make themselves at 
home with music. 

In his light way Jean Cocteau once said that music is designed 
for a variety of functions; not always is it a tight-rope, not 
always a race-horse ; sometimes it is a chair. To that we may 
add that many people expect to find that music is a sanctuary, a 
safe retreat. In some instances that is a necessary stage before it 
can become an adventure. Then follows the stage of forming 
taste, of asserting predilection, which to some extent is a factor 
in the creation of vogues. The Bach, Beethoven, Wagner, and, 
more recently, the Brahms vogues have been the most constant 
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features of the ‘ Proms.’ of late years. This year the enthusiasm 
of audiences and (as I understand from the B.B.C.) the box-office 


receipts show no waning of any of the fashions. This is not to 
say that the same audiences have been supporting the one- 
composer nights for seven or eight years. If there were a way of 
registering those assemblies, it would probably be discovered 
that many of the early enthusiasts have since acquired dis- 
crimination with experience, while their places have been filled 
by recruits no less raw and eager than they themselves were at 
the outset. Doubtless, too, the audiences for the various com- 
posers have interchanged in some measure. It is not unlikely 
that some who began with Beethoven have discovered a con- 
tinuity in Sibelius, and so made possible the recent Sibelius night ; 
and not improbable that the Brahms supporters have been drawn 
in part from those who have had a surfeit of Bach ; and almost 
certain that many who have a nose for first performances have, 
at an earlier time, indulged too freely in Wagnerian orgy. 

Saturday night audiences I am inclined to rate as the least 
musical of all, and, according to information from the B.B.C., 
they have never been larger than this year. (This, I think, must 
be an aggregate estimate, for on some of these occasions I have 
seen the hall but three-quarters full.) How unformed judgment 
and taste are on popular nights can be observed in the applause 
which breaks like a stormy sea alike for The Planets or Largo al 
factotum, for Tapiola or Bolero, for Hary Janos or The Three Bears. 
And I suspect that, with the promenaders at least, The Rosary 
and Down the Vale would be no less evocative. Popular pro- 
grammes, it is true, represent a state of grace compared with 
those of twenty years ago. But the fundamental principle is the 
same: the average member of the audience is regarded as being 
constitutionally incapable of giving his mind to anything for more 
than two minutes at a time. So it comes about that certain types 
of composition are labelled as ‘light’ (as if music could be 
referred to avoirdupois), and we are given, in the name of pro- 
grammes, those miscellanies of music in which the worth (if any 
there be) of one item is cancelled out by the next. Here are a 
need and an opportunity for improvement. 

Since one possibility of improvement has been pointed out, 
the opportunity of indicating others suggests itself here. Except 
for the Delius commemoration and the Vaughan Williams concert, 
the policy of segregating British music has been wisely dropped. 
That such obvious special pleading can only damage the cause 
was made evident by the B.B.C’.s Festival of British Music at 
the beginning of the year. And the same criticism applies to the 
Liszt programme of September 20, which was a far too premature 
attempt to bring public opinion into line with literary fashion. 
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A full appreciation of the distinctive qualities of the Faust 
Symphony can only be obtained by setting it in a programme of 
sharp contrast. As for the novelties of the season, instead of a 
policy of well-planned adventure they have revealed only an 
unintelligible wish to give a few stray minor composers a hearing. 
Lastly, the almost total neglect of Schubert and Schumann is 
hard to understand in a sequence of forty-nine concerts. 

Whether the present length and plan of a promenade concert 
will continue in favour may be questioned. Both have been 
handed down from the old, leisurely days when Sir Henry Wood 
and Mr. Robert Newman arranged an annual season of sixty-one 
programmes and held a licence for the retailing of ballads. Now 
that the ballad—that particular type, at least—is dead, there is 
really no reason for the arrangement which allots ninety minutes 
to the first part of a concert and half an hour or so to the second, 
and every reason for the adoption of the plan followed in American 
cities—namely, one hour for the first part, an interval of fifteen 
minutes, and three-quarters of an hour for the second part. 
Moreover, a public consisting largely of ordinary listeners must 
be even more carefully nursed than that of the normal concert 
season. If music is still to be the food of love and of action, of 
temporal accomplishment and spiritual attainment, of the busi- 
ness man and the poet, if, in brief, Sir Henry Wood's ideal is to 
be reached, diet must be more closely studied in arranging the 
‘Proms.’ of the future. 

The same disregard of human powers of assimilation is 
apparent in the programmes of the more important music festivals 
in the provinces. Where these events are triennial, as at Leeds 
and Norwich, there is perhaps excuse for making the festival a 
feast. Even so, the art of creating and satisfying appetite, 
especially by providing contrast and by carefully timing the 
length of each session, is singularly neglected. To listen with 
benefit to music morning, afternoon and evening for four or five 
consecutive days is hardly less arduous than to perform it. Yet, 
in the building of these festival programmes, it is rare to find that 
the audience has been considered any more than the chorus and 
orchestra. Perhaps those who are responsible for the 1936 
schedule of the revived Norfolk and Norwich Festival will at 
least take care that both listeners and performers are fresh and 
alert for any first performance or comparatively new experience 
in music. The unfortunate production of Vaughan Williams’ 
Job at the end of a very long morning at the last Norwich Festival 
should be a warning to those who conceive a programme in terms 
of length rather than intensity, of minutes rather than moments. 
At the recent Three Choirs’ Festival at Gloucester one of the 
programmes was so long and ill-assorted that the conductor, 
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apprehensive of boredom, suggested to the audience that the 
last item should be omitted. It is true that he was not allowed 
to have his way, but to quote that as evidence of a provincial 
audience’s receptive powers is a misunderstanding. No average 
music-lover, having bought a ticket and having had the pro- 
gramme set before his eyes, would consent to any last-minute 
curtailment of the bargain he has made. If the performers find 
themselves losing interest before the bargain has been carried out, 
what is that to him? He would rather hear the programme 
finished half-heartedly than abbreviated. Half a loaf is better 
than none. It is, of course, where listening to music is concerned, 
a false argument ; but the public is not to blame for accepting it 
astrue. Concert and festival committees in this country encourage 
the notion that, given a certain level standard, a long programme 
is value formoney. They have not realised—and this is strange— 
that it would be to their own advantage to emphasise how rapid 
is the decline in a concert’s value after saturation-point in an 
audience has been reached. 

These instances in festival programmes have been cited here 
because the promenade concerts undoubtedly are watched by 
committees in the provinces and often give a lead in this or that 
direction. It is to be hoped that in future years the lead will be 
towards shorter, more shapely, and better balanced programmes. 
The art of programme-building, with a few exceptions, is neglected 
by concert societies in this country. As the most important of all 
our concert-giving organisations, the B.B.C. has a unique oppor- 
tunity of calling attention to this neglect—by example, certainly, 
and perhaps by instruction too. Yet among the programmes 
announced for the B.B.C. Symphony Concerts of the coming 
season there are but few where the opportunity has been taken. 

What are the general principles underlying the construction 
of a satisfactory programme? Allowing the widest possible 
margin, let us suggest some answers to that question and apply 
them to a few of the forthcoming Symphony Concerts, and also 
to some of the recent ‘ Proms.’ In the first place, at this stage of 
its development, dulness in a public concert is the unforgivable 
sin ; and that, as we have a right to expect, has been successfully 
avoided in the new series. Secondly, a programme which has 
obviously been drawn up to educate the public may be very far 
from being dull in itself and still suggest the prospect of heavy- 
going. The programme which promises first performances in 
England of works by Malipiero and Alban Berg (March 20, 1935) 
has all the air of earnest education. The public must at all costs 
be kept aware of the various tastes in European music, and so, 
with a Mozart concerto to sweeten it, a large dose is administered 
in a single pill. The misunderstanding of an English audience 
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which this concert reveals is made more serious by the faulty tactics 
of introducing an unknown opera (it is Berg’s Lulu) by means of 
concert-hall excerpts. Wozzeck was similarly introduced here, but, 
for all the public’s seeming enthusiasm, the procedure was plainly 
a case of putting the cart before the horse. The educating mind is 
again at work behind the all-Stravinsky concert which has been 
arranged for November 28, although, it must be confessed, this 
composer has been enough of a chameleon to provide material, 
at least on paper, for a dozen presentable programmes. Clearly, 
the opening concert of the series, which will be a performance of 
Delius’s Eine Messe des Lebens, is saved from the charge of being 
‘educating,’ by the spirit of homage which is its motive. Yet 
that same spirit did not prevent the Delius night at the ‘ Proms.’ 
from falling into the pit of monotony. The very beauty of his 
music makes an entire programme almost unthinkable, except 
when the excuse is to give a single full-scale work. At that 
promenade concert the Jdyll coming after the Concerto for Violin 
and Violoncello was unbearably poignant and overpowering, 
especially with such singers as Miss Dora Labbette and Mr. Roy 
Henderson in the one and such players as Miss May and Miss 
Beatrice Harrison in the other. 

Thirdly, the peculiar problem of contriving contrast in a 
programme must always be carefully considered. The handling 
of this difficulty, more than anything else, distinguishes between 
good and bad programme-making. Nothing resembling a rule 
can be set down. The most that can be said is that, for a true 
musician, one style of composition can clash with another with 
the same effect of ghastliness that clashing colours can produce. 
The programme arranged for April 10, 1935, has for its central 
point of interest a new symphony by Vaughan Williams. We 
have yet to learn what the music will be, but surely we know 
enough of this composer to sense what a clash the Overture to 
Tannhduser would make with any symphony of his. This is the 
work, however, which has been chosen as one of the items for 
that important concert. Because it illustrates another common 
error in building up an evening’s experience of music, the whole 
programme is given here as it has been announced: R. Vaughan 
Williams, New Symphony ; Mozart, Concerto in A for Pianoforte 
and Orchestra; Elgar, Symphonic Study, Falstaff; Wagner, 
Overture to Tannhéuser. The failing here is the erratic jerking 
from period to period and from style to style. Strict chronology 
in a concert is by no means always, is, indeed, rarely desirable. 
The Master of Appreciation is at once suspected of having his 
pointing finger in the pie, and, however welcome he may be to 
those who habitually listen to music by wireless, he must never 
be allowed to invade the concert-hall. Even so, an evening of 
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seventeenth-century music rigidly ordered according to date of 
composition (such as I heard Stokowski give at Philadelphia not 
long ago) is preferable to an evening of kaleidoscopic impressions. 
The symphonic thought of Vaughan Williams and Elgar form an 
admirable and enlightening contrast which could be at once 
heightened and, from one aspect at least, made logical by bringing 
Purcell into their company. But Tannhduser! As well include 
William Tell or Poet and Peasant! Another example of con- 
trast so violent as to defeat its ends was encountered at the 
‘ Prom.’ of September 13, when the effect of Sinigaglia’s light and 
graceful Rondo for Violin and Orchestra was neutralised by 
Honegger’s Pacific 23x which followed. Equally unhappy was 
the insertion on the following evening of Schénberg’s Five 
Orchestral Pieces into a Beethoven programme. As a salute to 
our contemporary on his sixtieth birthday it was an uncommonly 
clumsy gesture. Incidentally, Sinigaglia’s Rondo was being given 
for the first time in England, and, like some other first. per- 
formances this season, it was relegated to the second half of the 
concert. These works were not heard by the radio public—the 
concerts are broadcast only up to the interval—and, in the Queen’s 
Hall, were heard by an audience of ordinary capacity which had 
already received the full experience of a normal concert. These and 
other incidents leave the impression that to the programme-makers 
the fetish of ‘ first performance’ is more important than finding 
ways of putting the audience on good terms with the programme. 

The more technical ways of obtaining contrast—variety of 
tone-colour, of form, of mood, of tonality (how well I remember 
the nightmare of a pianoforte recital entirely in C sharp minor }) 
—are outside the present purpose of this article. All these factors, 
however, must be taken into consideration before an average 
audience can enjoy the experience of good reception. Another 
factor is physical comfort. With the exception of a few ascetics 
and inverted snobs, the promenaders would be happier, and better 
listeners too, if they were not compelled to accept the conditions 
of a swarming bank holiday. In this matter, especially, reform is 
urgently needed. No one who cares for the future of music in 
this country will deny the importance of the new public which 
broadcasting has brought into the concert-halls and its repre- 
sentation at the Promenade Concerts. Sir Henry Wood’s ambition 
is no less than to make the beneficent effect of music universal. 
Proclaimed by one who has done so much towards its realisation, 
that ambition does not appear fanciful. But much more remains 
to be done, and its successful accomplishment will depend upon 
the more progressive, enlightened and, above all, the larger- 
minded co-operation of Broadcasting House. 

BasIL MAINE. 
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A MOVEMENT in poetry lasts as a rule anything from fifteen to 
thirty years. Of these, the first are years of revolution, chaos, 
and wild experiment. Then the wave sweeps to a peak, and the 
genius or the greatest talents of the movement do their best 
work. After that, the movement declines. It becomes con- 
ventional and respectable, till it in turn is rebelled against by a 
new movement. That the faltering course of English poetry from 
1914 to 1930 has followed no such definite lines is due to the war. 
Besides taking toll of actual poets, such as Owen, Sorley, Mackin- 
tosh, and of heaven knows how many potential poets, it laid its 
mark heavily upon those whom it left alive. The natural lyric 
impulse of youth was dammed up, or distorted into the channels 
of satire or prose. The war may have made an Owen, but we 
might as well argue that it marred a Sassoon. Brooke was 
almost the only poet to react in the traditional way, with results 
that have made it difficult to estimate his real significance. 

In spite of the title of this short survey, a few words about 
Brooke will not be out of place. The war poems and the circum- 
stances of his death combined to give him an extraordinary fame 
with people who as a rule read no poetry. His name in conse- 
quence became a battle-cry, and the young poets were led auto- 
matically to decry him as a kind of poetic best-seller, in the 
tradition of Tennyson. Yet in actual fact Brooke was a pioneer, 
without whom much of the freedom enjoyed by modern poets 
would have been impossible. He once observed acutely that the 
importance of Browning to English poetry was that he made 
colloquialism respectable. Brooke’s importance was that he 
carried on, in his different idiom, the same good work. 


And I shall find some girl perhaps, 
And a better one than you, 

With eyes as wise, but kindlier, 
And lips as soft, but true, 

And I daresay she will do. 


This struck a new note. Its debt to Housman may be guessed, 
but it has a shirt-sleeved, open-at-the-neck quality which was 
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entirely missing from the poetry of the time. Brooke was a 
ready experimenter, and many a subsequent poet who contemns 
him is profiting by freedom borrowed from an unsuspected 
creditor. 

At Brooke’s death there is no doubt what poetic party was 
uppermost. Since the first of Edward Marsh’s anthologies, the 
Georgians had been the fashion. The term Georgian is vague, 
and it may seem meaningless to use one label for a group of poets 
so dissimilar ; Ralph Hodgson and W. H. Davies would upset 
any collective apple-cart. Yet the phrase ‘Georgian poetry’ 
does mean something, and, when the necessary exceptions have 
been made, the poets gathered under this somewhat refined 
banner shared certain qualities. Their verse had at its worst a 
gentlemanly quality. It expressed the entirely praiseworthy 
reactions of the cultured and sensitive man of letters. It was 
soothing, reassuring. Its outbursts of indignation were directed 
against precisely the right objects, and were timed for precisely 
the right moment. The verses were neat, and expressed with 
many a pretty turn of fancy. The ordinary things of life were 
observed anew, and celebrated with a somewhat finical vocabulary. 
Above all, the Georgians discovered the English countryside. In 
this they probably took the lead from a genuine and highly 
original poet, Edward Thomas. At any rate, they set out, an 
orderly band, by footpath and spinney, and occasionally even 
ventured a few yards by themselves into the thickets. A robust 
little journal, the Countryman, edited and published in the heart 
of Oxfordshire, includes among its list of editorial requirements 
the warning ‘ Townee sentimentalising about the country barred.’ 
This blunt phrase could have been inspired by an experience of 
Georgian Nature poetry. Though the Georgians numbered among 
them at least one genuine Nature poet, a great deal of their verse 
is of the 

Oh to be in Mympington 
Where maids are brown as beer 


order—the fancy-bred rhapsodies of gentlemen who would be 
exceedingly ill at ease in Mympington or any other rustic spot for 
longer than a week-end in summer, with a car to run them safely 
back to asphalt and to indoor sanitation. Such sap as flowed in 
Georgian poetry was failing by the death of Brooke ; but, since 
dissatisfaction with the Georgians provoked the Sitwells, the 
sceptical school of Eliot, and the real revolt that has just begun, 
the movement kept its importance, even in decline. 

The central figure of the party was probably Walter de la Mare. 
De la Mare is a scholarly and cultured poet with an astonishing 
streak of imagination. In his early work he retreated from the 
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harshness of contemporary life to a simple vocabulary andan 
awareness, sharp as a child’s, of a dream world. This worked 
well while his imagination was content with it ; but the imagina- 
tion was powerful. It had a macabre quality, and soon de la 
Mare had recourse to prose in order to satisfy it. Its sinister 
discoveries would have burst the bottom out of those delicate 
verses, would have convulsed and agonised the light, supple 
muscles of that vocabulary. To keep his poetry exquisite, he 
had, unconsciously, to exclude from it the full force of his imagina- 
tion. The result has been disharmony, and, latterly, silence. 

This is a cursory and probably an unfair account of a fine 
poet, but it suggests a certain unsoundness in the Georgian attitude; 
a suggestion which finds support from the even longer silence of 
another Georgian poet, Ralph Hodgson. Hodgson is a poet of the 
utmost integrity, with a streak of real genius, but the sympathetic 
reader will suspect that often he is working at cross purposes with 
his muse. The disharmony, in his case also, seems to lie between 
imagination and vocabulary. He is a baffling poet, and should 
be the subject of along study. His first book, The Last Blackbird, 
showed originality and excited interest, but it’ was the Poems, 
published in 1920, which won him immediate fame, and still keep 
their hold upon the market. This was one of the most striking 
single volumes of the century. The poems offer difficulties to the 
critic, because the weakness of one is the strength of another. A 
too arbitrary vocabulary which spoils one poem will be the very 
essence of the next, and give it its power. Hodgson’s difficulty 
has been that humanitarianism and an intense love of animals is 
not easy to express in poetry, and that for the later ferocity and 
directness of his mind his verse technique has proved an inade- 
quate vehicle. Yeats bridged the gap between youth and age, 
and made a new sinewy verse to express his mind’s current. If 
Hodgson has made the attempt, we have as yet no evidence 
of it. 

The third poet of simple vocabulary, W. H. Davies, is in a 
different case. His technique, modelled on the Caroline poets, 
remains adequate because of the innocence and simplicity of his 
vision. Now and then, in his later work, he gets out of his depth ; 
but as a rule he persuades us easily that what he records is what 
he has seen, and that there has been no leakage or overflow. 
Each of these poets has a streak of genius—Hodgson’s possibly 
being the strongest—and no movement to which they belong 
could be negligible. There were other genuine poets among the 
Georgians. To mention one makes the omission of the rest 
unfair. Since, however, unfairness cannot be avoided in any 
brief survey, mention must be made of the sombre and self- 
controlled talent of Harold Monto, whose Poetry Bookshop did 
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so much for poetry in England, and of the North Country poems 
of Wilfrid Wilson Gibson. 

The first revolt against the Georgian ascendency was made by 
the three Sitwells—Edith, Osbert, and Sacheverell. Sitwellismus, 
to use a term more often in the mouths of enemies than of friends, 
infused into English poetry a welcome draught of freshness and 
courage. The attacks upon it were very much like those which 
are made upon birds of bright and unfamiliar plumage when they 
are unfortunate enough to get loose in the countryside. Such 
attacks made Sitwellismus into a militant creed, and as such it 
had its extravagances and its absurdities ; but its courage was as 
undeniable as its vigour, it was fresh and young, and it produced 
some lovely work. In so far as it has a common character (for 
Osbert was a satirist), it was concerned with the refining of 
sensation, and the loosening up of vocabulary by an interchange 
of sense images. Often a lyric ingenuousness swept aside the poets’ 
own theories, and kept them from becoming pedantic. It had 
more immediate affinities with music than with any other branch 
of contemporary art, and to both poetry and criticism it brought 
a happy impertinence which was soon seen to rest on common 
sense. Edith Sitwell will always have an honourable place in the 
history of English criticism, if only for tirelessly pointing out that 
the inability of the man in the street to comprehend new poetry 
might after all give us information about nothing but the man in 
the street. From the first Sitwellism was abhorrent to the reign- 
ing school, and a strong feud developed between it and the 
London Mercury, which had become the reigning school’s chief 
organ. The warfare continued in a desultory manner for several 
years, all the challenges coming from the one side, while the 
Mercury pursued its dignified path unperturbed. 

Once the war was over, there was something of a boom in 
English poetry. Hitherto, Cambridge had been the nest of 
singing birds, but now, by way of compensation, there gathered 
together at Oxford a remarkable collection of new poets. Almost 
all of them had seen service in the war, and were therefore older 
than the normal undergraduate. Of these, Robert Graves had 
without doubt the greatest allowance of raw genius. A highly 
original writer, owing nothing to his contemporaries and immediate 
forbears (the gospel of all these poets was A Shropshire Lad, but 
they were too conscious of it directly to show its influence), Graves 
particularly admired the harsh and ingenious Skelton, whose 
lessons he adapted with great skill to the time. A series of books, 
each stronger and surer than the last, put him in a commanding 
position. Then he turned philosophical, lost something of the 
directness of his utterance, and with it his hold upon the public 
attention. A recent volume shows, if anything, increased power, 
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and suggests that he is secure from contemporary attention or 
inattention. Robert Nichols, another war poet, worked upon 
more traditional lines, and at first seemed likely to add a new 
note to the iambic line. His best work has an Elizabethan 
quality ; but latterly he has turned away from poetry. A third, 
Edmund Blunden, takes his place at once in the great pastoral 
tradition of English poetry. He collaborated early in an edition 
of Clare, whose simple and direct outlook upon Nature his own, 
though more intellectual, follows. Blunden and another poet, 
V. Sackville West, between them rescued English Nature poetry 
from the Georgians, and restored it to its place. It had already 


been strengthened by a long poem, Masefield’s Reynard the Fox, 
which proved that it was still possible for a man of vision to see 
Chaucer’s England. This poem definitely earned Masefield the 
laureateship, and will justify him, whatever else he may write or 
leave unwritten. 

These poets all write of what they know. I have heard 
farmers discussing Miss Sackville West’s long poem The Land, 
not as poetry, but as a manual of country matters. This in itself 
would be no commendation—the works of Erasmus Darwin might 
in their day have been so discussed for the information they 
conveyed ; but, taken in conjunction with the fact that The Land 
was immediately acclaimed by poets, it means a great deal. No 
one would have discussed Georgian Nature poetry for the rustic 
information it conveyed. Both Blunden and Miss Sackville 
West are still, happily, writing. They are developing, and there 


is no sign that either is likely tostop. Nor are they by any means 
only ‘ Nature poets.’ 


Beautiful it is to see 
On London Bridge the bold-eyed seabirds wheel, 
And hear them cry, and all for a light-flung crust 
Fling us their wealth, their freedom, speed and gleam. 
And beautiful to see 
Them that pass by lured by these birds to stay, 
And smile and say ‘ how tame they are ’"—how tame ! 
Friendly as stars to steersmen in mid seas, 
And as remote as midnight’s darling stars, 
Pleasant as voices heard from days long done, 
As nigh the hand as windflowers in the woods, 
And inaccessible as Dido’s phantom. 


This, of Blunden, is the work of a poet with more than one string 
to his lyre. 

The greatest single influence in modern English poetry came, 
not from within, but from America. The appearance of The 


Waste Land was a milestone, and T. S. Eliot became the idol both 
of the metropolitan intelligentsia and of the universities. His 
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influence upon English poetry has been for the most part 
disastrous ; but that was not his fault. The trouble was that it 
was easy to ape his methods without in the least understanding 
them, or entering into the spiritual pain which underlay his work. 
Every intelligent young man felt himself encouraged to write long 
semi-private poems requiring liberal annotation, to state his 
conflicts without resolving them, and to make a virtue of unin- 
telligibility. Why these errors should result from Eliot’s work is 


not apparent to anyone who reads it carefully ; but it was not 
read carefully. Like that of Lawrence, the name of Eliot became 


a battle-cry, familiar and abhorrent to people who knew nothing 
of either except through their disciples. It has taken most of 


ten years for Eliot’s influence to be digested and understood, and 
to inform a new poetry. This is not to say that there were no 
other distinguished sojourners in the waste land. A mood of 
disillusion so widespread must, by the nature of things, have had 
more than one exponent. But the mass of bad poetry provoked 
was written, as it were, in the name of Eliot, and the poets were 
approved only in so far as they seemed to accord with the pre- 
vailing fashion. Upon seniors The Waste Land produced scant 
effect, beyond their personal reactions to it. Many of them 
understood it pretty well, but their admiration was no more 
heeded than their detraction. Even to-day, many of Ehot’s 
admirers cannot get it into their heads that the older generation 
of poets, the fifty- and sixty- and seventy-year-olds, have many 
of them sympathetically read and studied Eliot, and come to 
definite, if temperate, conclusions. His young disciples insist on 
believing that his work must be anathema to older poets, who 
could not possibly understand it. This is a remarkable error. 
Eliot’s influence, however, has been far from valueless. 
Criticism it has stimulated from the first, since he is not only a 
fine critic himself, but a cause of criticism in others. It will 
probably be held that English poetic criticism has made great 
strides during the past ten years ; and much of this must be laid 
to Eliot’s credit. And, now that there is a genuine new movement 
in English poetry, a rebellion which is not merely a knocking over 
of ‘ Aunt Sallies,’ it is clear that those responsible for it could 
not be writing as they are if Eliot had never been. They are 
not in any direct sense disciples, but they have at command a 
poetic equipment which has assimilated Eliot. The three chief 
poets of the movement—W. H. Auden, Cecil Day Lewis, and 
Stephen Spender—produce very dissimilar work, and have little 
incommon. Their names are bracketed, simply, as one of them 
has suggested, because there is so little competition. They share a 
nucleus. of political philosophy and a dislike of the Georgians. 
They differ in outlook, temperament, manner, and technique. 
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Auden, whose first poems ran on traditional lines, is a satirist, 
He is immensely talented, and his work, though difficult—un- 
necessarily difficult—demands and rewards close study. His 
abilities entitle him to be allowed to know his own course best, 
but it is fair to say that some of his achievement hitherto is semi- 
private, in the sense that those who know him personally havea 
better chance of understanding it than those who do not. One 
of the most interesting figures in contemporary English literature, 
he has not yet found his length. In complete contrast to him is 
Spender, a lyric poet, perceptive, quick, emotional. Spender is 
at his best when strongly moved. When he thinks, he is less 
satisfactory. His achievement is very unequal, but he is one of 
those who have an immediate right to be judged by their best 
work ; and in half a dozen poems, and isolated stanzas from other 
poems, Spender is very impressive indeed. His vocabulary works 
in more than the usual dimensions, in that it can unite physical 
and psychological images ina single act of perception. His 
swiftest images have an instant and compelling appeal to the eye 
and to the mind : 


And left the vivid air signed with their honour. 


What distinguishes him and the third poet, Cecil Day Lewis, 
from the poets of the Eliot school is the warmth of their response 


to the emotions of ordinary life. They work with the intellect, 
but not in terms of the intellect. This is particularly the case 
with Day Lewis, whose emotions, though as strong, are under 
firmer control than Spender’s. Day Lewis began preciously, and 
heavily annotated an early poem. Then, with an extraordinary 
opening out of his powers, he took the ordinary experiences of 
love, of expectant and actual fatherhood, and wrought from them 
a poetry which, the work of Yeats excepted, blends thought and 
feeling more satisfactorily than anything written in recent years. 

The theoretic Communism at the back of these writers (it is 
noteworthy, by the way, that Day Lewis is essentially a poet of 
the aristocratic type) is of importance only in so far as it informs 
their work. They and a great many other younger poets insist 
that, to be alive, poetry must take note of the difficulties and 
social chaos of the time. They incline to deride the Georgians and 
most modern Nature poets as refugees from reality, escapers who 
are dodging their responsibilities. This attitude seems, on the 
surface, highly questionable. First of all, it begs the question 
whether in contemplating Nature a man is not living as intensely 
as when he is contesting an election on the Socialist ticket. It 
also rules out the contemplative life, an exclusion which history 
has always shown to be disastrous. Even so, to make the theory 
a basis for an attack upon the poetry is a serious error. Over a 
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hundred years ago Coleridge was advocating a communistic 
theory of life as fiercely as does any modern poet. His Pantiso- 
cracy is to-day a mere memory, as are Shelley’s political theories 
and the revolutionary ardours of the young Wordsworth: yet 
these things fed the minds that harboured them. That is the real 
point. What a poet believes is of no importance except for the 
result it has upon his poetry. The political theory from which a 
new movement in English poetry is rising may be sound or 
unsound, but it is in itself no ground for attacking or defend- 
ing that poetry, and its final importance must lie in the work 
which it inspires. 

Auden, Day Lewis, and Spender are all Oxford poets. At 
Cambridge, the tendency has been for literary energy to flow 
into critical channels. One poet, however, Ronald Bottrall, has 
attracted considerable attention. The others show more promise 
than achievement. It is too early yet to guess what John 
Lehmann will do, and we shall never, alas! be able to do more than 
guess what would have been done by Michael McKenna, who died 
in 1931. This poet, whose works are privately printed, was very 
unequal, but at his best seemed close to genius. 


How long beholding the sweet early skies, 
How long hath been thy face upturned to God, 
That so blue sapphires sparkle in thine eyes 
And angel’s gravity hangs in thy nod ? 

Was it the wavelets on the eternal sea 

Or the thin cloudy sails that steal the wind 

Or just yon boundlessness transforméd thee, 
Dawn of my night, whom I shall never find ? 


I saw thee once amid the mountain grass, 
Once looked I in the deepness of thy dream, 
But then, my dawn, there was a gulf to pass, 
For thine was love, and mine did only seem. 


There has been no room here in which to take account of the 
many poets who have been working away steadily on their own, 
poets who cannot be covered by the wing of any movement or 
school. Verse drama has been safe in the hands of T. Sturge Moore 
and Gordon Bottomley. Bridges went his noble way respected, 
achieving just before his death a great public success with his 
Testament of Beauty. Roy Campbell, the South African poet, 
startled attention with his Flaming Terrapin, which he followed 
up with some fierce satire. The quietist Richard Church and the 
bellicose Herbert Palmer went each his characteristic road. 

Ireland falls outside this survey, yet cannot be left. wholly 
outside, since for many years English poets have united in 
acknowledging W. B. Yeats as their leader. He commands to-day 
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the respect of all, old and new. Eliot has blessed him; and 
influences at three score and ten a fresh generation as powerful 
as he did the young poets he met when he was young. Irish 
poetic history during this period has been, in brief, the rise 
dominance of Yeats, and the fall to comparative silence of oth 
poets of the Celtic revival. There have been few new figures. 
the death of Brooke, O’Sullivan, Joseph Campbell, and Jam 
Cousins had mostly said their say. The serene, broad river 
A. E. flowed smoothly on; Colum’s candid, innocent stream i 
still running ; Stephens, though he has sung magically once 
twice, is latterly silent. Two younger men, Austin Clarke « 
F. R. Higgins, have done interesting and beautiful work. The 
only Irish poet caught by the intellectual school would seem t6 
be Lyle Donaghy. The strong nationalist movement which is 
springing up in Scotland at present finds more expression in the 
novel than in verse, but it has produced at least one authentié 
poet, ‘ Hugh McDiarmid,’ who writes powerfully in the verna 

As will be seen from this, there is little definite to report 
English poetry since Brooke died. Except for the Sitwell revolt 
till about 1930 it lay in a backwater. The new revolt has on 
just begun, but its roots lie deep, and we may prophesy with some 
confidence that the increased interest in the short story, and i 
novels of a certain type, will be paralleled by an increased poet 
activity. Unless distracted by political convulsion, the nex t 
fifteen years should have a different story to tell. 4 


L. A. G. STRONG. © 
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